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i. 

RICHARD   HOOKER. 

THE  great  awakening  to  the  consideration  of  the 
highest  questions,  and  of  the  means  best  fitted  to 
perpetuate  in  England  a  pure  and  living  Chris 
tianity,  which  the  Reformation  produced,  ulti 
mately  resolved  itself  into  three  distinct  forms  of 
thought — the  Roman,  the  Anglican,  and  the  Puri 
tan.  According  to  the  Romanist,  it  was  wrong  to 
change  anything  in  the  doctrine,  or  discipline,  or 
ritual  of  the  Church,  without  direct  authority  from 
the  Pope.  According  to  the  Puritan,  it  was  wrong 
to  retain  any  rite  or  ceremony  which  Rome  had 
specially  sanctioned.  The  one  said  nothing  should 
be  changed,  the  other  said  all  must  be  changed. 
The  one  regarded  all  arrangements  of  the  Church 
as  sacred  and  inviolable,  the  other  looked  on  them 
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as  altogether  corrupt  and  contaminating.  To  the 
one  the  past  was  all  holy,  to  the  other  it  was  all 
profane.  Between  the  two  antagonistic  tendencies 
the  Church  of  England  was  led,  and,  as  we  believe, 
was  led  hy  a  wisdom  which  came  from  above,  to 
adopt  a  middle  course.  And  just  as  the  pathway 
of  our  globe  through  the  heavens  is  maintained 
amid  the  two  opposing  forces — the  one  of  which, 
the  centripetal,  would  draw  it  into  the  sun,  while 
the  other,  the  centrifugal,  would  launch  it  help 
lessly  into  space — so  does  it  seem  to  us  that  our 
great  National  Institution  has  kept  her  place  in  the 
history  of  Christendom  as  a  golden  mean  between 
two  perilous  extremes.  But  while  we  thus  speak, 
it  is  nowise  our  meaning  that  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  is  a  mere  compromise  effected  solely  on 
grounds  of  prudence  or  policy,  in  order  to  secure 
the  largest  amount  of  adherence  to  her  communion, 
as  if  her  Reformers  had  given  here  to  the  Papist, 
and  there  to  the  Puritan,  in  order  to  soothe  the 
prejudices  or  conciliate  the  affections  of  her  oppo 
nents.  Not  so.  Her  constitution  is  not  a  hollow 
compromise  based  on  policy,  but  a  healthy  compre 
hension  based  on  principle.  A  compromise  is  the 
confession  of  weakness.  A  comprehension  is  the 
proclamation  of  strength.  And  the  special  strength 
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of  the  English  Church  lies  in  the  fact  that,  hold 
ing  herself  aloof  alike  from  superstition  and  fana 
ticism,  she  submitted  herself,  in  the  spirit  of 
reverent  freedom,  to  the  lessons  of  history,  the 
teachings  of  Scripture,  and  the  intuitions  which  are 
vouchsafed  by  the  inspiration  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 
This  is  her  comprehension — the  blending  into  one 
harmonious  result  of  the  three  voices  which  speak 
to  us  respectively  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Church,  and 
in  the  individual  soul.  She  believed  that  all  the 
three,  rightly  heard  and  understood,  were  in  truest 
accordance  with  each  other;  and  she  felt  that, 
without  unfaithfulness  to  Him  who  has  commanded 
us  to  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  churches, 
she  could  not  consent  to  ignore  or  neglect  any  one 
of  them.  The  Komanist  builds  on  the  logic  of 
the  past,  the  Puritan  builds  on  the  logic  of  the 
present ;  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  living  body 
in  the  living  progress  of  history,  is  free  to  make 
her  own  all  that  is  pure  and  holy,  whether  it  has 
come  down  from  yesterday,  or  has  risen  up  to-day. 
She  claims  to  share  in  the  entire  life  of  the  nation, 
to  be  the  organ  and  representative  of  its  highest 
culture  and  deepest  aspirations.  In  a  wider  sense 
than  the  phrase  Apostolical  Accession  usually  bears, 
the  Church  is  the  lawful  heir  of  all  the  past ;  and 
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while  in  the  great  matters  of  Faith  she  takes  her 
creed  and  commands  from  God  alone,  in  matters  of 
a  secondary  character  she  is  at  liberty  to  employ  in 
her  services  any  rite  or  ceremony  which  either  use 
has  consecrated,  or  which  may  seem  to  he  helpful 
towards  general  edification.  Differing  from  the 
Puritan,  she  says  the  Scripture  hath  left  to  us  the 
largest  liberty  in  the  ritual  of  our  worship,  not 
giving  us  formal  rules,  but  rather  lofty  principles ; 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Romanist,  she  affirms 
that,  for  the  fundamental  articles  of  her  belief,  she 
will  suffer  no  authority  save  that  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  alone. 

In  Richard  Hooker,  who  for  nearly  three  cen 
turies  has  borne  the  honoured  name  of  "  the 
judicious,"  the  Church  of  England  has  her  ablest 
expounder  and  defender ;  and  while  the  English 
language  survives,  his  great  work  on  "  Ecclesias 
tical  Polity"  will  remain,  for  all  capable  judges, 
as  one  of  the  grandest  products  of  our  national 
literature.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  it  stands 
alone,  like  the  great  Pyramid  in  solitary  majesty ; 
a  monument,  too,  which  impresses  the  beholder 
rather  with  awe  than  admiration :  so  thorough  is 
the  learning,  so  patient  the  inquiry,  so  felicitous 
the  illustrations,  so  pure  the  wit,  so  humane  the 
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wisdom,  so  convincing  and  conclusive  the  logic,  so 
unfailing  the  charity  and  candour,  so  firm  the 
faith,  but  so  unfeigned  the  humility  and  heavenly- 
mindedness  it  reveals  in  every  page.  The  Church 
which  nourished  the  ardent  piety  of  Kichard 
Hooker,  and  secured  the  passionate  attachment  of 
his  heart  and  the  advocacy  of  his  mighty  intellect, 
must  be  dear  to  Englishmen,  so  long  as  English 
men  are  true  to  themselves,  or  worthy  of  the 
name. 

The  Church  of  England  has  had  many  "  wor 
thies,"  but  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  of  them  who 
comes  so  majestically  into  "  the  study  of  our  ima 
gination,"  and  dwells  there,  so  cherished  by  the 
light  and  sweetness  of  the  affection  which  his  cha 
racter  and  endowments  awaken,  as  does  this  lowly 
servant  of  God  and  noble  apologist  of  His  Church, 
Richard  Hooker. 

The  county  which  gave  to  us  Bishop  Jewel,  and 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  was 
still  further  honoured  by  the  name  of  Richard 
Hooker,  who  was  born  at  Heavitree,  near  Exeter, 
in  the  year  1553.  And  it  is  surely  a  coincidence 
worth  noting,  that  it  was  just  in  the  year  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  seemed  doomed  to 
wreck  and  overthrow  by  the  accession  of  Queen 
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Mary  to  the  throne.  It  was  then  that  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Kidley  were  lodged  as  felons  in  the 
Tower,  and  men's  hearts  began  to  fail  them  for 
fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  which  might 
be  coming  to  England.  Those,  indeed,  were  days 
of  distress  and  perplexity,  the  sea  and  the  waves 
roaring ;  but  amidst  the  tumult  and  tempest  there 
was  born  an  infant  in  the  West  of  England,  in 
whom  the  faith  that  men  now  sought  to  banish 
from  our  country  would  find  an  ambassador  who 
should  make  its  claims  known  and  venerable 
throughout  Europe  and  the  civilised  world.  And 
it  is  thus  that,  in  the  darkest  hour,  silently,  and, 
as  it  were,  secretly,  the  unsleeping  Providence  of 
God  sows  the  seeds  of  future  light. 

Of  Hooker's  parents  we  have  been  told  but 
little.  They  belonged,  probably,  to  the  humbler 
ranks  of  the  social  scale ;  but,  if  not  possessed  of 
this  world's  riches,  they  were  diligent  in  laying  up 
for  themselves  those  treasures  which  a  man  can 
carry  with  him  beyond  the  grave.  At  the  same 
time,  by  thrift  and  honest  industry,  they  seem  to 
have  acquired  the  means  of  "  educating  their 
children  in  some  degree  of  learning,"  and  little 
Richard,  from  the  first,  claimed  a  special  education 
at  their  hands.  Indeed,  the  young  scholar  was  so 
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bright,  so  eager  for  knowledge,  and  advanced  so 
rapidly  in    his    acquirements,   while,   withal,    he 
possessed  such  a  remarkable  modesty  and  gentle 
ness  of  nature, — that  by  all  he  was   considered 
"  a  little  wonder."     His   schoolmaster   especially 
early  discerned  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  boy 
committed  to  his  care,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
foster    and    develop    them.     And    but    for  him, 
instead  of  gaining  further  schooling,  which  led  to  a 
university  career,  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Temple, 
and  finally  to  the  work  of  which   Clement  VIII. 
said  that  it  had  in  it  such  seeds  of  eternity  that  it 
would  continue  till  the  last  fire  had  consumed  all 
human  learning,  Richard  Hooker  might  have  been 
apprenticed  to  an  Exeter  tradesman,  and  never  have 
been  heard  of  half-a-mile  from  home.  Honour  to  the 
good  schoolmaster  !  whose  name,  we  regret,  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  pious  dili 
gence  of  Izaak  Walton.    By  his  urgent  persuasions, 
Richard's  parents  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  handing 
over  their  son  to  the  neighbouring  blacksmith  or 
carpenter;  and  as  they  were  too  poor  to  afford 
school  fees  any  longer,  the  chivalrous  teacher  con 
tinued    his    instructions   gratuitously,   asking   no 
other  reward  than  "  the  content  of  so  hopeful  and 
happy  an  employment."     Surely,  in  these  begin- 
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nings  of  the  life  of  this  greatly  gifted  man,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  the  intervention  of  the  higher 
Hand  which  shapes  the  way  of  the  children  of  men. 
Having  imparted  to  his  greatly  beloved  pupil 
such  preparatory  knowledge  as  would  enable  him 
to  enter  at  one  of  the  universities,  this  delightful 
schoolmaster  made  intercession  with  "  a  rich  uncle 
of  our  Eichard,"  then  Chamberlain  of  Exeter,  to 
assist  in  maintaining  his  nephew  for  one  year  at 
college.  The  uncle,  who  apparently  had  not  as  yet 
at  all  interested  himself  in  the  career  of  Kichard, 
seems  to  have  had  a  new  sense  of  vision  and  duty 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  schoolmaster,  and  accord 
ingly  he  undertook  within  a  year  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  student's  maintenance.  The  best 
thing,  however,  Uncle  John  Hooker  did  for 
Richard,  was  introducing  him  to  Jewel,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  with  whom  the  Chamberlain  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  when,  soon  after  the  acces 
sion  of  Elizabeth,  he  came  to  Exeter  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  visit  the  western 
churches.  It  was  some  six  or  seven  years  after 
this  date  that  Uncle  John  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  urge  the  claims  of  his 
nephew  on  his  lordship's  consideration.  The 
Bishop  had  seen  a  variety  of  fortunes,  which  might 
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naturally  deepen  his  sympathy  with  the  struggling, 
and,  being  a  Devonshire  man  himself,  would  all 
the  more  readily  listen  to  his  friend's  advocacy  of 
the  young  scholar's  interests.  Accordingly,  he 
gave  most  courteous  audience  to  his  guest,  but 
would  make  no  promises  in  compliance  with  his 
statements,  as  he  could  not  judge  how  far  the 
merits  of  the  boy  had  been  truly  represented  by 
Uncle  John.  However,  he  expressed  his  readiness 
to  see  this  "  nephew  whom  Nature  had  fitted  for  a 
scholar ; "  and  he  arranged  that,  on  the  Easter  fol 
lowing,  the  Chamberlain  should  return  to  Salisbury 
and  bring  Richard  and  his  teacher  with  him. 
Easter  came;  the  travellers  duly  arrived  at  the 
Palace,  and  Richard  Hooker  stood  before  John 
Jewel.  So  is  history  woven  and  interwoven,  thread 
by  thread,  until  the  designed  pattern  is  perfect. 
The  Bishop  did  not  suspect  that  on  that  day  he 
was  entertaining  one  who  was  to  be  as  an  angel  of 
light  to  the  English  Church  and  nation — that  he 
was,  in  fact,  handing  over  to  a  successor  greater 
than  himself  the  advocacy  of  the  English  Reforma 
tion  ;  but  he  soon  learned  that  Uncle  John  had  not 
in  the  least  exaggerated  the  rare  endowments  of 
this  "  boy  of  remarkable  hopes,"  and  the  gates  of 
Oxford  were  opened  to  the  poor  scholar.  Impressed 
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by  the  wisdom  beyond  his  years,  by  the  sweetnesa 
of  disposition,  by  the  knowledge,  and  rapid  but 
tenacious  apprehensiveriess  which  belonged  to  young 
Hooker,  the  good  Bishop  at  once  granted  an  annual 
pension  to  his  parents,  and  dismissed  the  three 
visitors  with  the  assurance  that  ere  many  days  had 
passed  away  the  schoolmaster's  cherished  vision 
for  his  pupil  would  be  fully  realised.  And  realised 
it  was.  But  it  must  be  noted  ere  we  advance,  that 
Kichard's  teacher  shared  in  the  Bishop's  munifi 
cence  :  though  a  money-reward  was  a  matter  of 
small  consideration  with  him. 

In  1567,  while  Hooker  was  still  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  he  was  entered  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
under  the  special  charge  of  Dr.  Cole.  Here,  more 
over,  a  tutor  was  provided  for  him,  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  John  Keynolds,  while  the  emoluments  of  a 
"  clerk's  place,"  along  with  the  contributions  of 
Uncle  John,  and  the  first  proceeds  of  the  Bishop's 
pension,  kept  money  anxieties  from  his  door,  and 
left  him  free,  to  use  Milton's  noble  words,  when 
speaking  of  his  own  youth,  to  "  pursue  the  spa 
cious  circuit  of  his  musings."  And  "  spacious," 
indeed,  that  "  circuit"  was.  He  seems  to  have 
travelled  through  all  Greek  and  Koman  lore  with 
the  facility  with  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  read 
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Euclid.  Into  the  varied  spheres  of  knowledge  he 
came,  he  saw,  and  he  conquered — his  childlike 
wonderment,  and  humility,  and  personal  godliness 
only  deepening  as  his  learning  increased.  For  in 
Hooker's  case,  as  in  that  of  the  ahlest  of  his 
reforming  predecessors  and  of  his  contemporaries, 
all  learning  was  sacred.  To  him  there  was  nothing 
common  or  unclean  but  hypocrisy  and  the  worldly 
mind ;  and  while  he  drank  from  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  as  from  a  source  of 
inspiration  special  and  unique,  yet  he  believed, 
with  St.  Paul,  that  God  had  not  left  the  Gentiles 
without  visitations  and  witnesses  of  His  goodness, 
and  that  it  was  his  blessedness  and  responsibility 
to  listen  to  the  utterances  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
Gentile  as  well  as  in  the  more  holy  Hebrew  litera 
ture.  Hence  we  find  that,  when  occasion  calls,  he 
can  silence  his  adversaries  by  the  ready  quotation 
of  passages  from  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or  Cicero,  and 
the  other  masters  of  classical  thought. 

About  three  years  after  taking  up  residence  at 
Oxford,  Hooker  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  and 
protracted  illness.  During  the  months  that  he 
suffered,  his  dear  mother  in  Exeter,  as  Walton 
writes,  "  did,  in  her  hourly  prayers,  as  earnestly 
beg  his  life  of  God,  as  Monica,  the  mother  of  St. 
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Augustine,  did,  that  he  might  become  a  true  Chris 
tian,  and  their  prayers  were  both  so  heard  as  to  be 
granted."  This  was  Hooker's  own  belief,  and  he 
would  often  allude  to  the  circumstance  in  his  own 
sublimely  simple  way ;  nor  was  it  other  than  tho 
roughly  characteristic  of  him,  that,  when  speaking 
of  his  mother,  he  used  to  say  "  that  he  often 
prayed  that  he  might  never  live  to  occasion  any 
sorrow  to  so  good  a  mother ;  whom  he  loved  so 
dearly,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  be  good,  even 
as  much  for  her  sake  as  his  own."  Accordingly, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  after  his  recovery, 
Richard's  first  anxiety  was  to  see  her ;  and  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  wish  of  his  heart,  he  travelled  all 
the  way  from  Oxford  to  Exeter  on  foot. 

It  was  while  thus  journeying  to  Exeter,  that 
Hooker  paid  the  memorable  visit  to  his  friend  and 
patron  at  Salisbury,  of  which  Isaak  Walton  has 
given  us  the  most  charming  description.  The 
student  was  accompanied  by  a  young  college  friend; 
and  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  treat  for  the  two  tra 
vellers  that  they  both  dined  with  the  Bishop  at  his 
own  table.  We  may  be  sure  that  his  guests  were 
generously  entertained  by  Bishop  Jewel,  and,  judg 
ing  from  his  parting  words  to  Richard,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  his  lordship  was  the  most  genial  of 
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hosts;  while  the  memory  of  the  heartiness  and 
pleasantness  of  his  conversation  must  have  wonder 
fully  lightened  for  the  pair  of  pedestrians  all  the 
remainder  of  their  journey.  But  one  of  them,  as 
probably  most  of  our  readers  will  know,  obtained 
from  the  Bishop  a  very  tangible  means,  besides,  of 
helping  him  forward  on  his  pilgrimage  to  his  loved 
home.  The  Bishop  had  taken  farewell  of  his 
visitors,  and  had  specially  bestowed  his  benedic 
tion  on  Richard,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  probably  a  little  pecuniary  aid  would  be  not 
at  all  superfluous.  Accordingly,  a  servant  was 
despatched  in  all  haste  to  call  Richard  back.  On 
his  return  the  Bishop  said  to  him,  and  doubtless 
with  all  gravity,  "  Richard,  I  sent  for  you  back  to 
lend  you  a  horse,  which  hath  carried  me  many  a 
mile,  and,  I  thank  God,  with  much  ease.  And, 
Richard,  I  do  not  give,  but  lend  you  my  horse. 
Be  sure  you  be  honest,  and  bring  my  horse  back 
to  me  at  your  return  this  way  to  Oxford.  And  I 
do  now  give  you  ten  groats  to  bear  your  charges  to 
Exeter;  and  here  is  ten  groats  more,  which  I 
charge  you  to  deliver  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her 
I  send  her  a  Bishop's  blessing  with  it,  and  pray 
the  continuance  of  her  prayers  for  me.  And  if  you 
bring  my  horse  back  to  me,  I  will  give  you  ten 
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groats  more  to  carry  you  on  foot  to  college.  And 
so,  God  bless  you,  good  Richard."  The  horse 
which  was  lent  to  "  good  Richard,"  and  which  the 
Bishop  immediately  delivered  to  him,  was  none 
other  than  the  walking  staff  which  he  himself  had 
carried  when  travelling  on  foot  in  Germany  in  the 
days  of  his  exile  ! 

We  must  not  linger  longer  over  this  part  of 
Richard's  history,  though  we  are  tempted  to  expa 
tiate  on  his  home-coming,  and  the  proud  and  joyous 
welcome  he  received  there,  and  all  the  stories  he 
had  to  tell  of  the  Bishop  and  the  College.  To  the 
fond  mother's  imagination  the  staff  must  have 
blossomed  out  into  a  crozier,  and  must  have  been 
regarded  by  her  as  a  symbol  of  no  end  of  good  and 
great  things  in  the  future. 

In  due  time  "the  horse"  was  returned  to  its 
owner,  and  Richard  again  found  himself  in  Oxford ; 
but  he  and  the  good  Bishop  met  not  on  earth  any 
more,  for  the  first  news  he  learned  of  his  counsellor 
and  benefactor  was,  that  he  had  exchanged  the 
earthly  for  the  heavenly  country. 

Hooker  mourned  deeply  and  long  for  the  loss  of 
his  friend ;  and,  moreover,  by  the  Bishop's  death 
he  was  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  his  means 
of  subsistence.  But  other  resources  were  ere  long 
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opened  to  him;  and,  as  indicating  how  the  suc 
cessive  circumstances  of  our  lives  are  all  linked 
together,  it  was  a  friend  of  Bishop  Jewel,  Sandys, 
Bishop  of  London,  who  first  came  forward  to  help 
the  poor  scholar.  Sandys  and  Jewel  had  been 
fellow-exiles  in  the  days  of  Mary,  and  it  so  was 
appointed  by  Him  who  seeth  and  ordereth  all 
things,  that,  shortly  before  his  death,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  should  have  occasion  to  meet  his 
friend  Bishop  Sandys,  and  at  this  meeting  he  was 
led  to  talk  much  of  Richard  Hooker.  The  account 
which  he  gave  of  his  character  and  talents  made 
such  an  impression  on  Bishop  Sandys,  that  he 
resolved  at  once  to  place  his  son  under  Richard's 
care  at  Oxford — a  resolution  which  he  carried  out 
before  many  months  had  passed  away ;  while  the 
tutorship  of  another  pupil,  George  Cranmer,  grand- 
nephew  of  the  great  Archbishop,  once  more  lifted 
up  the  painful  student  above  all  secular  anxieties. 

Hooker  was  now  in  his  nineteenth  year — a  youth 
loved  and  revered  as  few  have  ever  been,  and  grow 
ing  daily  in  all  knowledge  and  goodness,  alike  in  the 
love  of  wisdom,  which  is  philosophy,  and  the  wisdom 
of  love,  which  is  Christianity. 

In  his  twentieth  year  he  became  a  scholar  on  the 
foundation  of  his  College;  in  his  twenty-fourth 

VOL.  I.  B 
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he  obtained  his  Master's  degree  and  a  Fellowship ; 
while,  two  years  later,  he  was  appointed  public  lec 
turer  in  Hebrew.  Thus  far  "  good  Kichard"  had 
been  advanced  to  places  of  trust  and  honour,  and 
for  three  years  more  he  toiled  on  in  his  delightful 
tasks,  ever  imparting,  ever  acquiring;  for,  like 
Chaucer's  Scholar,  "  gladly  would  he  learn,  and 
gladly  teach." 

About  the  year  1581,  having  been,  meanwhile, 
ordained  both  Deacon  and  Priest,  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  London.  This 
summons  to  the  capital  proved  to  be  a  very  eventful 
one  for  Hooker.  He  travelled  to  London — on  a 
real  quadruped  this  time ;  but  the  steed  was  not  so 
obedient  to  the  rider's  will  as  was  the  "horse" 
lent  him  by  Bishop  Jewel.  And,  accordingly,  the 
preacher  arrived  at  his  destination  wet,  worn,  and 
weary,  and  feeling  utterly  unable  for  any  exertion. 
Through  the  good  nursing,  however,  of  a  certain 
Mrs.  Churchman — the  Shunammite,  as  she  was 
called,  because  the  country  preachers  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross  lodged  in  her  house — Hooker  was  so  recruited 
in  vigour  and  spirits,  that  when  the  Sunday  came 
he  was  quite  equal  to  his  work.  Ultra-Calvinists, 
it  seems,  objected  to  the  sermon :  but  Filmer,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  was  among  his  hearers, 
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found  no  fault  with  it,  and,  in  the  end,  when 
much  controversy  had  arisen  concerning  it,  became 
Hooker's  defender.  It  was  not,  however,  a  spe 
cially  theological  issue  that  this  visit  to  London 
brought  about.  It  was,  rather,  the  dawn  of  much 
personal  discomfort  and  domestic  bitterness  to  Mr. 
Hooker,  through  his  being  brought  into  contact 
with  Mrs.  Churchman.  For,  out  of  gratitude  for 
the  care  she  had  taken  of  him,  and  from  entire 
belief  in  her  disinterested  anxiety  for  his  welfare, 
he  accepted  her  counsel  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
desirableness  of  his  entering  into  married  life; 
and  not  only  so,  but,  with  childlike  simplicity,  he 
left  to  her  the  selection  of  his  future  wife.  The 
wife  she  chose  was  her  own  daughter ;  and  when 
we  have  said  that  she  had  neither  means,  nor  thrift, 
nor  beauty,  nor  the  least  sympathy  with  this 
greatly  gifted  and  godly  man,  one  need  say  no 
more  to  indicate  the  lifelong  vexation  in  which  a 
delegated  responsibility — which,  however,  we  never 
can  delegate  without  suffering — involved  him.  We 
say  not  Hooker's  marriage  was  altogether  blamable  ; 
but,  great  and  wise  man  though  he  was,  it  was 
foolishness ;  and,  in  the  providence  of  God,  while 
there  is  a  medicine  in  all  sorrow,  if  we  will  but 
lovingly  try  to  find  it  out,  all  such  acts  bring  with 
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them  very  painful  consequences.  At  all  events, 
for  our  good  Hooker  there  was  no  more  retreat  in 
the  quiet  company  of  his  friends,  and  in  that  of 
his  loving  and  revering  pupils  ;  but  he  was  "  hur 
ried  out  into  the  thorny  wilderness  of  a  busy 
world."  This  last  was,  doubtless,  a  very  good  dis 
cipline  for  him,  as  for  all  of  us.  The  terrible  trial 
is,  when  one  has  to  go  through  it  with  an  unsym- 
pathising  companion — so  much  worse  than  being 
altogether  alone.  From  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Hooker,  now  a  married  man,  betook  him  to  Dray- 
ton-Beauchamp,  in  Buckingham,  to  the  living  of 
>hich  he  was  presented  December  9,  1584 — he 
being  now  in  his  thirty-first  year.  Here  Hooker 
remained  a  year;  and  never,  we  believe,  would 
have  asked  any  other  preferment,  though  the  out 
ward  circumstances  of  his  cure  were  of  a  very 
humble  character.  What  these  were  let  the  fol 
lowing  picture  tell  us : — His  two  pupils,  Sandys 
and  Cranmer,  came  over  one  day  from  Oxford  to 
Drayton  to  visit  their  tutor,  and  there  they  found 
the  great  scholar,  book  in  hand,  tending  his  small 
allotment  of  sheep  on  the  public  common,  as  his 
servant  had  gone  home  to  help  Mrs.  Hooker  in 
some  household  work.  On  the  return  of  the  ser 
vant,  Hooker  conducted  his  two  friends  to  his  small 
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parsonage,  but  indoors  they  found  a  kind  of  reign 
of  terror.  Eichard  at  one  time  was  called  to  rock 
the  cradle,  and,  at  others,  there  were  so  many 
demands  upon  his  services,  that  they  gained  little 
converse  with  him,  and  left  their  tutor's  house,  the 
morning  after  their  arrival,  bewildered  and  sor 
rowful  for  the  very  unpleasant  places  amid  which 
his  lines  had  fallen.  But,  in  Hooker's  case,  there 
was  much  to  compensate  for  all  the  domestic  dis 
comforts.  We  have  spoken  of  these  as  resulting, 
to  speak  humanly,  from  his  own  guileless  trustful 
ness  ;  hut  then  he  had  the  heavenly  art  of  changing 
outward  trouble  into  inward  treasure.  He  never 
allowed  anything  to  rankle  in  his  mind.  He  never 
dwelt  upon  his  vexations ;  but  rather,  amid  these, 
steadfastly  and  reverently  looked  unto  Him  who 
was  made  perfect  through  suffering.  It  always 
takes  two  to  make  a  home  thoroughly  wretched  ; 
and  Hooker  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  the 
second  party  necessary  to  that  result.  He  over 
came  evil  with  good.  He  bore  and  forbore,  and 
did  not  tire.  Then  possessing,  as  he  did,  an  intel 
lect  so  richly  stored  with  the  lore  of  all  times,  there 
was  less  room,  in  his  case,  than  in  that  of  other 
men,  for  the  entrance,  of  distressing  reflections 
His  mind  was  indeed  a  kingdom  ;  and  while  lesser 
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or  ignorant  men  would  fret  and  fume,  he  had,  as 
cheering  companions  of  his  solitude,  the  good  and 
great  of  all  ages.  The  man  who  could  quietly  read 
the  Odes  of  Horace,  as  Hooker's  pupils  found  him 
doing  while  tending  his  sheep  on  the  common,  was, 
doubtless,  an  object  for  sympathy,  but  not  for  doleful 
lamentation. 

However,  Sandys  and  Cranmer  were  so  struck 
with  the  painful  character  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  found  their  venerated  master,  that  they 
could  not  rest  until  they  had  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  secure  for  him  a  sphere  in  which  he 
might  better  give  the  Church  and  the  world  the  aid 
of  his  great  intellect  and  acquirements.  Accord 
ingly  they  represented  to  Bishop  Sandys  in  what  a 
very  unworthy  situation  Hooker  was  now  placed, 
and  earnestly  besought  him  to  use  his  best  influ 
ence  to  bring  about  his  removal.  In  applying  to 
this  Bishop,  they  were  keeping  up  the  chain  of  con 
nection  with  Jewel,  and  Uncle  John,  and  Kichard's 
schoolmaster,  and  the  fact  tends  to  remind  us  how 
the  successive  stages  of  our  life  are  all  bound  to 
gether.  Their  entreaty  resulted  in  Hooker  being 
appointed,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  to  the  Master 
ship  of  the  Temple,  which  just  at  that  time, 
through  peculiar  causes,  had  become  vacant.  In 
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this  position,  all  who  had  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts 
to  appreciate,  and  intellects  to  discern,  were  pro 
foundly  impressed  by  the  discoursing  of  Hooker. 
But  the  evening  lecturer  at  the  Temple,  Mr.  Walter 
Travers,  a  man  of  Ultra-Calvinistic  and  Presby 
terian  opinions,  and  one  who,  in  the  after  part  of 
the  day,  diligently  girt  himself  to  controvert  what 
Hooker  had  advanced  in  the  morning,  occasioned 
the  meek  master  much  travail  and  sorrow ;  so  that 
— though  no  one  was  more  capable  than  he  was  in 
the  art  of  disputation,  yet  as  all  strife  was  a  grief 
and  bitterness  to  him,  and  he  felt,  and  said,  that 
one  word  spoken  in  charity  was  worth  more,  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  than  whole  volumes  of  noisy 
reasonings — he  longed  to  escape  into  the  quietness 
of  the  country,  where  he  might  see  God's  blessings 
springing  up  around  him,  and  have  undisturbed 
leisure  for  fashioning  the  work  on  which  he  had 
begun  to  meditate  at  Drayton,  and  which  was  now 
daily  gaining  larger  proportions  in  his  heart  and 
mind. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  many 
respects  between  Leighton  and  Hooker.  In  both 
there  was  the  same  unworldliness,  the  same  native 
and  cultivated  superiority  to  the  intrigues,  and 
meanness,  and  self-seeking  of  the  ambitious;  the 
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same  realisation  of  that  hidden  life  in  God  which 
Christ  has  opened  to  all  believers.  But  there  was 
this  difference  between  the  two  saintly  men — 
Hooker  had  deeper  feelings  concerning  the  consti 
tution  and  calling  of  the  visible  Church ;  so  that, 
while  the  Scottish  Archbishop  wrote  mainly,  or 
almost  solely,  of  the  life  of  the  individual  soul,  the 
English  divine  bent  his  strength  towards  a  clear 
setting  forth  of  the  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  society.  Honour  to  both,  and  may 
the  Churchmen  of  the  present  learn  from  the  two 
the  sublime  lesson  how  to  cultivate  personal  godli 
ness,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cherish  the  sense  of 
law,  of  order,  of  liberty. 

In  1591,  Hooker  being  now  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year,  Archbishop  Whitgift  presented  him  to  the 
living  of  Boscum,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  he  obtained  a  minor  prebend 
in  the  same  see.  But  what  chiefly  concerns  us  to 
relate  now  is,  that  here,  in  Boscum,  he  completed 
four  books  of  his  immortal  work,  the  "  Ecclesi 
astical  Polity ; "  and  these  four  having  been  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1592,  though  not  published 
till  1594,  sufficiently  reveal  how  much  he  could 
achieve  in  a  single  year. 

One  more  remove  carries  us  to  the  last  home  of 
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Kichard  Hooker,  and  this  is  to  Bishop's  Bourne, 
in  Kent.  To  this  charge  he  was  presented  by  the 
great  Elizabeth,  "  who  loved  him  well,"  as  well  she 
might ;  and  here  he  sent  forth  the  fifth  book  of  his 
"  Polity,"  perhaps  the  ablest  of  them  all.  No 
English  clergyman,  we  might  safely  say  no  English 
layman,  should  be  unacquainted  with  the  contents 
of  this  portion  of  Hooker's  treatise.  It  deals  with 
what  we  may  call,  specially,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church. 

But  beyond  the  fifth  book  we  cannot  honestly 
counsel  our  readers  to  betake  themselves  to  Hooker. 
The  author  did  put  the  finishing  touches  to  three 
other  books,  and  wore  himself  down  by  his  immense 
labours  in  completing  them.  But  it  seems  that 
after  his  death  the  three  books,  as  perfected  by 
their  author,  were  destroyed  by  two  friends  of  Mrs. 
Hooker,  to  whom  she  gave  access  to  her  husband's 
papers.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  statement  she 
made  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  her 
story  is  corroborated  by  Dr.  Spencer,  in  the  letter 
usually  prefixed  to  the  "Ecclesiastical  Polity," 
and  signed  "  J.  S."  Spencer,  a  special  friend  of 
Hooker,  searched  in  vain  for  the  original  manu 
script  of  the  three  remaining  books.  It  had  cer 
tainly  been  effectually  put  out  of  the  way ;  and 
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instead  of  it,  he  could  only  discover  the  rude  out 
lines  of  Hooker's  additional  disquisitions.  These 
he  expounded  and  expanded  as  best  he  could ;  hut 
certainly  the  books  cannot  be  considered  as  Hooker's 
own.  Here  and  there  doubtless  they  betray  the 
hand  of  the  master,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  to 
be  read  with  caution.  At  the  same  time  we  do 
not  need  them.  The  upholders  of  Presbytery  and 
the  disciples  of  Laud  alike  appeal  to  them.  Let 
both  make  of  them  what  they  will.  To  us  the  five 
books  remain,  an  irrefragable  bulwark  of  the  Eng 
lish  Church :  as  a  society,  loyal  to  Christ ;  and  in 
which,  as  in  no  other  ecclesiastical  community 
known  to  us,  liberty  and  order  have  been  secured 
alike  for  the  laity  and  for  those  who  minister  at 
the  altar. 

But  turning  from  his  public  labours  to  the  more 
private  life  of  Kichard  Hooker,  we  must  note  again 
how  wholly  he  was  a  man  of  fervent  love;  how 
continually  such  friends  were  drawn  to  him,  as  had 
been  educated  up  to  the  height  of  his  goodness. 
Especially  have  we  to  chronicle  that  between  him 
and  Dr.  Saravia,  a  German  by  birth,  who  had 
recently  been  appointed  a  prebendary  of  Canter 
bury,  there  originated  a  friendship  which  death 
could  not  dissolve.  They  talked,  walked,  and  prayed 
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together,  in  a  fellowship  of  mutual  trust  and  love, 
which  only  a  common  faith  in  the  perfect  love  of 
Christ — the  Divine  Son  and  the  Brother  of  man 
— renders  possible.  In  his  pulpit  work  Richard 
Hooker  was  an  unwearied  setter  forth  of  the  glad 
tidings  which  Jesus  Christ  came  down  from  heaven 
to  publish  to  the  world,  while  in  his  parochial 
ministrations  he  was  daily  and  all  day  a  source  of 
consolation.  His  life  was  the  sweet  fragrance  in 
words  and  deeds  of  charity — of  a  life  hid  in  God.  He 
had  to  endure,  because  of  his  exceeding  simplicity, 
a  sore  calumny  for  a  season ;  which,  however,  his 
slanderers  at  last  publicly  repented  of ;  and  finally, 
in  his  forty-sixth  year,  he  laid  him  down  to  die.  His 
sufferings  were  of  a  very  painful  character,  but  yet 
were  so  mitigated  as  to  enable  him  to  receive  with 
calm  consciousness  the  consolations  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  and  to  utter  his  sublime  testimony  that 
he  left  this  mortal  tabernacle  meditating  on  the 
obedience  of  the  holy  angels,  and  feeling  that 
inward  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away. 

What  Richard  Hooker  bequeathed  to  the  world 
as  his  legacy  is  the  five  books  of  his  "  Polity." 
But  some  details  respecting  his  secular  affairs,  and 
his  children,  have  also  been  preserved  to  us.  He 
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had  four  daughters,  two  married,  and  two  unmar 
ried.  A  son  of  one  of  the  former  was  still  living 
in  Walton's  days,  but  of  the  others  we  only  know 
that  he  left  to  each  of  them  £100:  his  whole 
estate,  and  that  chiefly  in  books,  amounting  to 
£1,092  9s.  2d. — a  sum  which  was  secured,  it 
seems,  by  the  careful  management  of  his  servant, 
Thomas  Lane.  Notwithstanding  all  her  naughti 
ness,  he  nominated  Mrs.  Hooker  his  sole  executrix.* 
And  so  ends  the  outer  life  of  Kichard  Hooker. 
For  himself,  it  is  blessed  to  believe  that,  with  angels 
and  archangels,  and  all  the  blessed  company  of 
heaven,  he  has  for  nearly  three  centuries  been 
raising  up  his  hymn  of  Alleluia,  while  on  earth  his 
work  has  "followed"  him — an  imperishable  mo 
nument  of  intellect  and  piety  which  should,  as  we 
think,  occasion  in  all  Englishmen  an  everlasting 
tribute  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  of  Lights. 

*  She  survived  her  husband  only  four  months,  and  had  in 
the  course  of  that  brief  period  married  again.  She  died  suddenly 
in  her  lodgings  in  "Westminster,  whither  she  had  gone  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Council  respecting  the  manuscripts  of  Mr. 
Hooker.  Her  second  husband  was  suspected  of  hastening  her  end, 
but  the  suspicion  was  not  established. 


n. 

DR.  JAMES  USSHER, 

ARCHBISHOP   OF   ARMAGH   AND   PRIMATE    OF   ALL 
IRELAND. 

THIS  Prelate,  illustrious  for  his  learning  and  his 
piety,  was  born  in  the  year  1580,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Dublin.  His  family  must  have 
possessed  much  property  in  the  immediate  neigh 
bourhood,  for  to  this  day  the  adjoining  streets  are 
named  Ussher's  Quay,  Ussher's  Court,  and  Ussher's 
Island.  His  ancestors  had  been  residents  in  Ire 
land  since  the  days  of  King  John,  in  whose  Court 
one  of  them  had  held  the  post  of  usher.  This 
gentleman's  actual  name  was  Neville ;  but  like  the 
noble  Ormonds,  who  changed  Fitz  Walter  to 
Butler,  and  the  Tankervilles,  who  became  Cham 
berlains,  each  in  commemoration  of  their  post 
about  the  royal  person,  the  Nevilles  were  content 
to  substitute  for  their  own  the  name  which  declared 
their  office  at  Court ;  and  to  this  day  the  Ussher 
family  in  Ireland  retain  in  their  armorial  bearings 
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the  ancient  punning  motto  of  the  Nevilles,  "Ne 
vile  velis." 

Ussher's  father  was  one  of  the  Six  Clerks  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  His  mother  was  daughter  of 
James  Stanihurst,  a  Koman  Catholic,  who  was 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
Master  in  Chancery.  His  uncle,  Henry  Ussher, 
was  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  subsequently 
Primate  of  All  Ireland ;  he  was  wise,  learned,  and 
successful,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  founding 
and  organisation  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  a  Fellow. 

His  nephew  James  from  earliest  years  exhibited 
the  greatest  desire  after  books  and  learning.  His 
youthful  education  had  one  very  singular  feature, 
for  his  aunts — two  old  ladies  who  had  been  blind 
from  their  cradle— taught  him  to  read,  and  in 
stilled  into  his  mind  much  piety.  At  eight  years 
old  he  was  put  to  school,  with  James  Hamilton 
and  James  Fullerton,  two  remarkable  men,  who  in 
the  disguise  of  schoolmasters  had  been  sent  from 
Scotland  by  that  "  canny  monarch,"  James  VI.,  to 
keep  up  an  interest  with  the  Protestant  gentry,  in 
the  event  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  death :  they  were 
both  men  of  position  in  their  own  country,  and 
eminent  scholars,  and  were  afterwards  among  the 
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first  appointed  Fellows  of  Dublin  University,  Mr 
Hamilton  being  a  Professor. 

A  little  old  room  remains  over  the  south  aisle  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  where  it  is  held  on  tradition 
that  Ussher  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa 
tion.  Here  it  was  that  the  two  Scotchmen  kept 
their  school,  for  the  original  intention  was  that  the 
revenues  and  buildings  of  this  old  Cathedral  should 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  new  University, 
and  thus  it  became  associated  with  education ;  but 
this  plan  fell  through,  being  effectually  opposed  by 
Archbishop  Loftus,  who,  in  concert  with  the  civic 
authorities  of  Dublin,  procured  the  site  where 
Trinity  College  now  stands,  and  where  once  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  All-Hallows  had  reared 
its  head. 

For  five  years  Ussher  continued  at  school :  in 
the  year  1593  he  was  admitted  into  the  college 
just  then  finished,  and  at  this  day  the  name  of 
James  Ussher  stands  on  the  first  line  of  the 
University  roll.  Two  other  students  entered  with 
him.  Shortly  afterwards  Walter  Travers,  a  Puritan, 
the  rival  and  fellow-preacher  at  the  Temple  Church 
of  Richard  Hooker,  was  constituted  Provost ;  Ful- 
lerton,  and  Hamilton,  and  good  William  Daniel 
(afterwards  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  the  translator 
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of  the  New  Testament  and  Prayer  Book  into  Irish) 
became  Fellows.  Here  Ussher  gave  himself  up 
devotedly  to  the  acquisition  of  learning :  he  was  a 
very  determined  and  systematic  student  for  one  so 
young,  yet,  like  other  youths,  he  had  his  tempta 
tions  in  his  passion  for  poetry  and  his  strong 
inclinations  towards  card-playing;  but  these  ob 
stacles  in  the  road  he  determinately  and  quickly 
overleaped,  and  in  the  year  that  he  graduated 
as  B.A.  he  was  a  thorough  proficient,  not  only  in 
the  books  comprising  his  college  course,  but  an 
admirable  historian,  an  accurate  chronologist,  and 
a  skilful  and  ready  controversialist. 

His  father's  wishes  were  that  Ussher  should  be 
come  a  lawyer,  and  that  he  should  proceed  to  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  London,  to  fit  himself  for  that 
profession :  but  he  was  spared  this  trial  by  his 
father's  death,  and  shortly  afterwards  finding  that 
t^e  paternal  estate,  to  which  he  had  succeeded, 
was  clogged  with  legal  difficulties  and  the  charge 
of  sisters'  portions,  he  made  it  all  over  to  his 
family,  merely  reserving  a  small  portion  "to  buy 
books,"  and  for  his  college  maintenance. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  fought  his  famous 
controversial  duel  with  Henry  Fitz  Symonds,  an 
Oxford  scholar — who  had  joined  the  Church  of 
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Kome — a  Jesuit,  a  Philosophical  Professor,  and  a 
skilled  casuist :  this  man  challenged  all  comers  to 
break  a  lance  with  him  on  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  Koman  and  Eeformed  Churches,  and 
our  virgin  knight  at  once  came  forward  and  lifted 
the  gauntlet.  The  Jesuit  was  so  over-confident 
and  impatient  for  the  fray,  that  he  compared  him 
self  to  a  "  bear  tied  to  a  stake  and  no  one  to  bait 
him ; "  but  the  young  champion  after  the  first  two 
meetings  so  discomfited  his  adversary  that  he 
declined  to  renew  the  conflict.  Afterwards  he 
spoke  slightingly  of  Ussher  as  a  "boy,"  on  which 
the  latter  sent  him  a  letter,  full  of  courtesy  but 
strong  in  point,  in  which  the  Jesuit  is  compared  to 
the  giant  Goliah,  and  the  "boy"  antagonist  to 
young  David.  At  the  end  of  this  note  Ussher 
stoutly  repeats  the  challenge  and  defies  him  to 
the  fight.  Fitz  Symonds,  however,  gave  him  no 
answer,  and  the  matter  dropped,  leaving  the  young 
combatant  master  of  the  field.  Many  years  after 
wards,  when  Ussher's  fame  was  at  its  zenith,  Fitz 
Symonds  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  most  learned  of 
non-Catholics." 

Shortly  after  this,  Ussher  resolved  to  read  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  all  through :  this  was  a 
prodigious  task,  yet  fully  performed  by  this  per- 

VOL.  i.  0 
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tinacious  student.  He  commenced  the  course  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  accomplished  it  when  he 
was  thirty-eight.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  his 
uncle  before  he  had  attained  the  regular  age,  but 
his  character  was  blameless,  his  gifts  and  learning 
rare,  his  gravity  beyond  his  years,  and  preachers 
were  difficult  to  be  found.  Ussher  was  soon  a 
popular  minister;  the  thought  and  the  matter  in 
his  sermons  were  equal  to  that  which  his  study 
produced ;  and  the  teaching  from  his  pulpit  was  as 
solid  and  as  striking  as  that  which  flowed  from  his 
pen. 

This  great  man  was  a  strong  and  a  sound  Pro 
testant  :  were  he  living  in  these  our  days  many 
would  style  him  a  bigot,  a  sectarian,  or  a  hot 
polemic ;  but  in  his  times  the  fear  of  Komanism 
had  generated  both  the  knowledge  of  the  system 
and  the  hatred  of  it,  for  the  blood  poured  out  on 
English  soil,  of  the  Marian  martyrs,  had  scarce 
had  time  to  be  exhaled  to  heaven,  or  their  ashes 
borne  away  on  the  winds. 

Ussher  loved  controversy,  for  he  was  a  master 
of  the  science,  and  we  naturally  like  that  in  which 
we  excel ;  he  had  whetted  his  sword  to  brightness 
and  sharpness  in  his  contest  with  the  Jesuit. 
Every  Sunday  he  preached  at  St.  Catherine's 
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Church  to  a  mixed  assemblage,  for  the  attendance 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  their  parish  churches 
was  at  that  time  somewhat  strictly  enjoined  by  an 
unjustifiable  act  of  penal  legislation.  This  enact 
ment,  however,  was  gradually  relaxed,  and  became 
a  dead  letter — as  every  statute  ought  to  be  which 
would  put  force  on  a  man's  conscience ;  but  truth 
obliges  us  to  confess  that  Ussher  was  indignant  at 
its  non-enforcement,  in  which  we  praise  him  not. 

About  this  time  he  preached  in  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  before  the  Lord  Deputy  and  the 
Council,  his  memorable  sermon,  from  Ezekiel  iv. 
6,  against  the  creed  and  the  claims  of  the  Romanists. 
This  was  in  the  year  1601,  and  Ussher  having 
applied  the  judgments  of  God  on  Jerusalem — 
which  the  text  declares  were  to  come  in  forty  years 
— to  present  times  and  Roman  Catholic  guile ; 
and  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  taking  place 
in  1641 ;  that  which  was  but  the  "  random  thought 
of  a  young  man  who  was  no  friend  to  Popery"  was 
considered  by  many  of  the  over-fond  admirers  of 
Ussher  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  though 
it  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  mere,  but 
very  singular,  coincidence.  Ussher  indeed,  himself, 
in  an  after-conversation  with  Baxter,  ascribes  it  all 
to  accident. 

c  2 
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Shortly  after  this,  the  English  army  having 
repulsed  Don  Juan  d'Aquila  and  his  Spaniards  at 
Kinsale,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  the  officers 
and  soldiers  subscribed  ^£  1,800  among  themselves 
as  a  memorial  of  their  triumph,  and  presented  it  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  purchase  books  to 
enrich  its  library.  Ussher  was  chosen  to  carry  out 
the  details  of  this  most  noble  act,  and  straightway 
proceeded  to  England  in  company  with  Dr.  Chal- 
loner,  his  future  father-in-law,  to  select  the  books. 
In  London  they  met  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  engaged  on 
the  same  task  for  his  newly  erected  library  at  Oxford. 

From  that  time  Ussher  paid  a  triennial  visit  to 
London,  spending  his  time  amidst  books  and  MSS., 
chiefly  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  During  each 
English  visit  he  managed  to  sojourn  for  a  month 
both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  "  lived 
among  the  libraries,"  adding  daily  to  his  stock 
and  "hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year." 
During  these  excursions  he  formed  intimacies  with 
some  eminent  minds  and  men,  among  whom  were 
old  William  Camden,  who  highly  compliments 
Ussher  in  his  " Britannia;"  Bishop  Davenant,  the 
sound  Christian  and  ripe  scholar ;  also  the  erudite 
Selden,  and  Sir  Eobert  Cotton,  who  opened  to  him 
the  wealth  of  his  manuscripts. 
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Meanwhile  his  promotion  in  the  Church  ad 
vanced  rapidly.  He  hecame  Doctor  and  Professor 
of  Divinity,  Vice- Chancellor  of  the  University, 
Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  Hector  of  Finglass. 

Ahout  this  time  (1612),  amidst  all  his  devotion 
to  learning,  he  found  time  to  make  himse^  agree 
able  to  Miss  Phoehe  Challoner,  who  was  an  heiress 
and  an  only  child;  they  were  married,  and  she 
made  him  a  loving  and  a  faithful  partner  for  forty 
years.  She  appears,  too,  to  have  heen  a  woman 
of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  had  erected  a  graceful 
tomb  to  the  memory  of  her  father,  Dr.  Luke 
Challoner,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Three  years  after  his  marriage  he  assisted  much 
and  materially  in  drawing  up  the  Articles  of  the 
Irish  Church,  at  that  time  a  distinct  establishment 
from  that  of  England.  It  was  a  sister  Church  in 
doctrine,  in  its  liturgy,  and  in  the  mutual  partici 
pation  of  its  pulpits  with  those  of  the  English 
clergy ;  but  still  each  Church  was  a  complete  body 
by  itself,  and  remained  so  till  the  Act  of  Union 
with  Ireland  in  1800,  which  international  tie  has 
been  lately  severed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill. 

At  this  Union  the  two  Churches  became  one,  as 
"  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,"  the 
English  Thirty-nine  Articles  having  been  received 
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and  adopted  by  the  Irish  sister  long  before, 
through  Laud  and  Strafford's  agency,  and  with  the 
consent  of  Ussher.  The  Irish  Articles  were  fuller 
than  ours :  they  were  one  hundred  and  four  in 
number,  and  contained  much  more  controversial 
matter  and  somewhat  of  a  higher  Calvinism — two 
points  upon  which  Ussher  thought  decisively,  and 
expressed  himself  strongly.  Part  of  Whitgift's 
rejected  Lambeth  Articles  were  drafted  into  their 
body,  and  in  one  of  them  the  doctrine  of  reproba 
tion  unto  death  was  distinctly  taught.  But  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  as  Ussher  advanced  in 
years  the  sterner  Puritanism  which  Travers  had 
taught  him  in  college  gave  way,  his  views  became 
enlarged,  and  his  mind  was  imbued  with  more 
genial  and  Scriptural  conceptions  of  the  wide- 
spreading  love  and  grace  of  God  to  a  sinful 
world. 

These  Irish  Articles  are  now  a  mere  matter  of 
history,  having  been  in  abeyance  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  We  are  told,  however,  that  Ussher 
would  still  recur  to  them  when  he  was  examining 
candidates  for  the  ministry. 

In  1620  King  James  made  Ussher  Bishop  of 
Meath.  Before  returning  to  Ireland  he  was  invited 
by  the  English  House  of  Commons  to  preach 
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before  them  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  when 
the  Holy  Communion  was  to  he  administered  to 
all  the  memhers  as  a  kind  of  test  of  their  being 
Protestants.  A  few  days  before,  Ussher  had  an 
interview  with  the  King,  who  most  characteris 
tically  "  thought  well  to  advise  him  "  as  to  the  kind 
of  sermon  he  should  preach,  telling  him  "what  an 
unruly  flock  he  had  to  look  to  next  Sunday ! " 
He  also  expressed  his  "  doubts  of  their  fitness  to 
receiye  the  Sacrament ;  "  he  then  charged  Ussher 
to  exhort  them  to  unity  and  concord,  and  not  to 
forget  to  impress  on  them  the  urgent  necessities  of 
the  times,  with  "  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat."  This  last 
stroke  of  worldly-mindedness  was  worthy  of  King 
James.  The  sermon  proved  a  fine  one,  and  was 
on  Transubstantiation. 

Ussher  held  the  Episcopate  of  Meath  for  four 
years,  during  which  time  he  preached  continually, 
when  at  home,  in  church,  school-house,  session 
court,  or  wherever  he  could  gather  an  audience,  for 
he  dearly  loved  preaching,  and  had  as  a  motto  on 
his  episcopal  seal,  both  at  Meath  and  at  Armagh, 
"Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel."  The 
Roman  Catholics  were  largely  attracted  by  his 
sermons,  and  the  priests  of  Meath  had  to  issue 
stringent  orders  from  their  chapel  altars  forbidding 
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then  flocks  to  listen  to  the  Bishop  "  in  any  place 
whatsoever." 

Yet  was  the  Bishop  too  often  away  from  his 
home  and  his  duty  at  this  time ;  the  pulpits  in 
Dublin  and  the  libraries  in  England  were  too  irre 
sistibly  attractive,  and  drew  him  from  his  post  ; 
BO  that  Primate  Hampton  had  to  expostulate,  and 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  gentle  reproof  on  the  matter 
of  his  frequent  absences.  Yet  what  Meath  lost, 
England  and  Dublin  were  enriched  by. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  true,  being  plainly 
discernible  at  this  very  day,  that  the  Irish  peasan 
try,  though  so  untaught  themselves,  have  always 
held  and  do  hold  learning  and  learned  men  in  the 
highest  possible  reverence :  on  this  account  Ussher 
had  an  influence  with  them  independent  of  both  his 
spiritual  character  and  his  office,  and  this  influence 
he  wielded  for  their  good  and  for  their  instruction. 
He  now  wrote  and  published  his  tract  on  "  The 
Antient  Religion  of  the  Irish,"  in  which  he  proved 
that  the  early  Christianity  of  the  Irish  Church  was 
widely  different  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
agreed  in  all  essential  features  with  the  truths 
taught  in  our  Protestant  Church — a  fact  which  is 
virtually  admitted  by  many  Irish  historians,  yet  is 
strongly  denied  by  St.  Bernard,  Thomas  Moore  in 
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his  Irish  History,  the  late  Lord  Macaulay,  and 
other  writers. 

This  tract,  full  of  research  and  evidence,  wakened 
up  the  ire  of  a  Celtic  champion,  Phillip  0' Sullivan 
Bear,  the  scion  of  an  ancient  Irish  house,  once 
noble  and  wealthy,  which  had  been  conquered  and 
dispossessed  of  their  large  estates  by  the  English 
in  the  Elizabethan  wars.  This  man,  having  retired 
to  Spain,  became  an  author,  and  published  a 
"  Catholic  History,"  on  which  Ussher  comments 
certainly  in  unmeasured  terms,  styling  the  author 
"  as  being  verily  the  most  egregious  liar  of  any  in 
Christendom."  Strong  language  for  his  Most 
Keverend*  Lordship  to  indulge  in,  which  was 
furiously  responded  to  by  0' Sullivan  in  his  "  St. 
Patrick's  Decade ; "  in  which  volume  he  attacks 
Ussher — at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Armagh — in 
a  treatise  called  "  Archicornigeromastix,"  a  word 
"full  of  sound  and  fury,"  and  signifying  the 
"  scourge  of  the  archhorned." 

In  this  treatise  he  "  despatches  Ussher's  charac 
ter  in  ten  chapters ! "  He  essays  to  prove  that 
Ussher — quasi  Ursa — was  a  "Bear — ignorant  of 


*  The  Bishopric  of  Meath  being  an  ancient  primacy,  the  holders  ^ 
of  the  See  are  styled  Most  Reverend,  and  this  bishopric  has  prece 
dence  of  the  rest. 
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arithmetic — a  horned  animal,  and  the  very  reverse 
of  St.  Patrick,  whose  successor  he  assumes  to  he." 
The  Rev.  Mathew  Kelly,  a  learned  Professor  of 
Maynooth,  who  has  edited  the  "Historia  Hibernise  " 
of  0' Sullivan,  when  commenting  on  these  ameni 
ties,  observes  in  a  candid  and  gentlemanly  spirit 
that  it  had  been  better  for  0' Sullivan's  fame  .had 
he  not  used  this  language,  "  his  sarcasm  and  plea 
santry  generally  exhibiting  more  anger  than  wit." 

In  the  last  year  of  his  Meath  episcopate  Ussher 
answered  well  the  challenge  of  Malone,  an  Irish 
Jesuit  of  the  College  of  Louvain.  This  man  had 
affirmed  that  the  purity  of  his  Church  was  to  be 
settled  by  the  test  of  antiquity.  On  this  subject 
Ussher  was  quite  decided,  and  his  answer  is  a 
monument  of  genius  and  erudition.  It  was  pub 
lished  about  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  in  a  very  beautiful  form. 

In  1624  Ussher  became  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  Primate  of  All  Ireland.  Shortly  afterwards 
King  James  died,  but  Charles  I.  befriended  Ussher 
and  ordered  him  a  bounty  of  J6400  out  of  the  Irish 
Treasury  as  a  reward  for  his  services  to  his  de 
ceased  father. 

He  now  again  entered  the  lists  of  controversy 
with  Father  Beaumont,  a  Jesuit  and  chaplain  to 
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the  first  Lord  Peterborough.  The  Earl  was  a 
zealous  Eomanist,  hut  his  lady  was  a  steady  Pro 
testant.  Ussher  undertook  to  argue  the  matter  at 
the  Earl's  seat  in  Northamptonshire,  and  the  com- 
hat  began,  and  was  carried  on  for  three  days  with 
great  spirit  and  energy,  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  the  Jesuit  drew  off,  alleging  that  he  had 
"forgotten  all  his  arguments;"  a  "just  punish 
ment,"  he  added,  "  for  entering  on  the  debate  with 
out  leave  from  his  superiors."  The  consequence 
of  this  was  that  Peterborough  declared  himself  a 
Protestant,  in  which  faith  he  lived  and  died;  while 
the  friendship  of  his  countess  was  a  refuge  and  a 
blessing  to  Ussher  in  his  after  day  of  need. 

England  was  now  at  war  with  France  and  Spain ; 
the  latter  power  proposed  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
and  means  were  utterly  lacking  to  the  Government 
for  raising  levies  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Lord  Falkland  was  Viceroy.  A  meeting  was  con 
vened  in  Dublin,  and  a  proposal  made  that  tolera 
tion  should  be  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
then  suffering  under  the  Penal  Laws,  on  the 
condition  of  their  furnishing  the  subsidies  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  sturdy  and 
somewhat  hot  Protestantism  of  Ussher  was  alarmed 
at  this ;  he  and  twelve  of  his  bishops  stood  stoutly 
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against  it;  they  issued  their  address  denouncing 
it ;  the  spirit  of  the  Protestants  was  aroused,  and 
the  Government  ceased  from  the  proposal. 

In  these  modern  days  Ussher's  conduct  may 
look  illiberal,  hut  the  nation  was  only  freshly 
delivered  from  the  grinding  yoke  of  Popery;  and 
even  Milton — republican  as  he  was — in  his  "  Essay 
on  Toleration,"  expressly  exempts  the  Romanists 
on  the  ground  of  their  idolatry.  The  age  was  one 
of  great  bigotry,  and  of  great  danger  too,  as  events 
soon  showed  in  Ireland. 

One  of  Ussher's  passions  was  the  purchase  of 
books;  and  his  handsome  archiepiscopal  revenue 
now  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  taste  in  that  di 
rection.  He  brought  Oriental  MSS.  from  Aleppo, 
where  he  kept  an  agent,  Mr.  Davis.  The  Samari 
tan  Pentateuch  was  introduced  to  Europe  by  his 
means;  and  Dr.  Walton's  great  Polyglott  was 
benefited  by  many  a  rare  contribution  furnished 
from  the  East  to  its  learned  framer  by  his  Grace 
of  Armagh.  Yet  Ussher  did  not  estimate,  accord 
ing  to  his  own  declaration,  at  any  high  value  the 
Oriental  languages,  nor  the  amount  of  learned 
store  they  could  bring,  "always  excepting  the 
Hebrew." 

His  dispute  with  good  Bishop  Bedell — "  clarum 
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et  venerabile  nomen  " — has  been  made  of  too  much 
import  by  the  representation  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
who  loved  and  respected  them  both.  It  was  a 
small  matter,  after  all,  respecting  an  official,  and 
some  rights  of  the  Bishops'  Consistory  Court. 
Bedell  visited  Ussher  at  his  summer  palace  of 
Termonfechan,  and  explained  matters  lovingly  and 
wisely,  and  all  was  well  and  came  right.  Perhaps 
there  were  faults  on  both  sides,  and  each  good  man 
should  have  accorded  to  him  the  charitable  allow 
ance  of  the  wise  heathen  who  says  : — 

"  — ubi  plura  nitent 
Non  ego  paucis  maculis  offendar." 

("I  heed  not  one  small  spot  where  most  is  bright.") 
We  have  alluded  to  the  Church  in  Ireland  re 
ceiving,  in  1634,  the  English  Thirty-nine  Articles 
which  superseded  those  Ussher  had  drawn  up, 
and  which  had  been  recognised  and  established 
by  the  Government  many  years  before.  The 
change  was  not  pleasing  to  Ussher,  who  wished 
his  Church  to  be  independent,  but  Strafford  and 
Laud  were  too  powerful  for  him.  There  is 
a  letter  from  the  former  to  the  latter  extant, 
detailing  many  of  his  plans  to  effect  his  point. 
All  through  this  document  the  haughty  and  do- 
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mineering  spirit  of  this  unhappy  nobleman  shows 
itself.  He  designates  the  Irish  clergy  as  a  "  few 
petty  clerks,"  hut  of  Ussher  he  speaks  as  "  so 
learned  a  prelate,  and  so  good  a  man."  Bramhall, 
the  ahle  and  amiable  Bishop  of  Derry  (afterwards 
so  eulogised  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor),  assisted 
much  in  the  establishment  of  the  English  Articles. 

About  the  year  1640,  when  troubles,  like  storm- 
clouds,  were  thickening  round  the  throne  of  King 
Charles,  Ussher  was  in  London;  his  advice  was 
much  sought  for  at  Court;  his  judgment  highly 
prized  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  he 
then  submitted  his  celebrated  plan  of  a  moderate 
episcopacy ;  but  the  hasty  dissolution  of  the  Short 
Parliament  by  the  King  extinguished  at  a  blow 
all  hope  of  the  consideration  of  such  an  arrange 
ment. 

In  the  year  1641  Lord  Strafford  laid  his  head  on 
the  block.  Ussher  laboured  with  the  King  to  stay 
his  execution,  and  cancel  the  fatal  signature  which 
doomed  him  to  die.  With  faltering  voice  and 
tears  he  said  to  Charles,  "  Oh,  sir,  what  have  you 
done?"  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  was  equally 
against  this  deed  of  blood.  Afterwards,  and  by 
Strafford' s  own  desire,  Ussher  visited  him  con 
tinually  in  prison,  spent  the  night  with  him  before 
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his  execution,  and  prayed  by  his  side  on  the 
scaffold. 

The  Irish  massacre  took  place  the  same  year, 
towards  the  winter.  Ussher's  house  at  Drogheda 
was  sacked  by  the  insurgents,  who  seized  all  they 
found  there,  but  spared  his  books.  This  massacre 
spread  ruin  over  the  country,  and  the  land  was 
desolate.  The  clergy  forsook  their  burnt  houses 
and  devastated  churches,  and  fled  to  Dublin  or  to 
England :  one  of  these  was  the  Reverend  John 
Brooke,  great-grandfather  to  Henry  Brooke,  author 
of  "  The  Fool  of  Quality."  He  was  a  Cheshire 
man,  holding  a  Government  living  near  the  town 
of  Kells,  and  was  one  of  Ussher's  clergy;  but, 
having  lost  all,  he  now  supported  himself,  in 
London,  by  writing  for  the  press.  One  morning, 
when  standing  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  Bishop  Juxon 
came  in,  and,  inquiring  who  he  was,  the  bookseller 
answered  that  he  was  one  of  "  the  refugee  clergy 
from  Ireland."  The  Bishop  then  made  many 
inquiries  from  Mr.  Brooke  himself,  bluntly  adding. 
"  Then  I  apprehend  you  are  very  poor,  sir  ?  " 

"Extremely  so,  my  lord." 

"  And  would  not  object  to  receiving  an  alms  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  the  Bishop,  drawing  out,  very 
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slowly,  a  long  silk  purse  heavy  with  golden  coin, 
"  here  is — a  shilling  for  you." 

"  Many  thanks,  my  lord,"  said  Brooke,  accepting 
and  pocketing  the  gift ;  "  it  is  a  suitable  charity, 
as  I  have  had  no  breakfast  to-day,  and  this  kind 
contribution  will  just  enable  me  to  pay  for  one ;  " 
and  lifting  his  hat  and  bowing  low,  he  left  the 
shop.  But  by  his  tact  and  good  temper  he  had 
made  a  strong  friend  of  the  Bishop,  who  finally 
helped  him  back  to  his  parish  when  quieter  times 
came  to  Ireland. 

By  this  outbreak  Ussher  was  utterly  impover 
ished  ;  but  the  King  conferred  on  him  the  revenue 
of  the  See  of  Carlisle,  then  vacant.  This  he  en 
joyed,  in  commendam,  till  it  was  confiscated,  with 
all  other  bishops'  lands,  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
at  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism. 

Foreign  countries  duly  appreciated  him.  The 
University  of  Leyden  offered  him  an  honorary 
professorship,  with  a  very  large  salary  attached  to 
it ;  and  Cardinal  Kichelieu,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  been  an  admirer  of  Ussher's  learning  and 
genius,  proffered  him  a  pension  and  liberty  of 
worship  in  France. 

Some  years  before,  on  the  publication  of  the 
Primate's  "  Origin  of  the  Britannic  Churches,"  the 
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Cardinal  sent  him  a  complimentary  letter  and  his 
own  effigy  on  a  gold  medal,  to  which  Ussher 
responded  by  a  present  of  a  leash  of  Irish  grey 
hounds — a  sly  allusion  to  his  Eminence's  attach 
ment  to  the  pleasures  of  the  hunting-field. 

On  the  civil  war  breaking  out,  Ussher  went  to 
Oxford  with  the  King :  here  he  lodged  with  his 
friend  Dr.  Prideaux,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
every  Sunday  preached  with  such  a  measure  of 
unction,  and  utterance,  and  acceptance,  that  the 
greatest  good  and  blessing  ensued.  "  He  con 
stantly  spent  himself  and  was  spent  in  preaching 
Christ  and  Him  crucified :  the  persuasiveness  of 
his  incomparable  learning,  the  observation  of  his 
sweet  gravity,  the  evidence  of  his  exemplary  piety, 
all  conspired  to  draw  students  to  flock  to  him  as 
doves  to  the  windows."  Such  is  the  evidence  of 
some  who  at  that  time  often  heard  him. 

In  1643  the  celebrated  "Assembly  of  Divines  " 
was  convened  at  "Westminster  by  the  then  sitting 
Parliament,  in  order  to  arrange  a  platform  for  the 
newly  reformed  Church  of  England.  The  mem 
bers  had  secured  the  attendance  of  two  of  Ussher's 
learned  friends,  Selden  and  Lightfoot,  and  much 
wished  to  have  him  also  among  them  ;  but  Ussher 
would  not  desert  his  King,  who  was  strongly 
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opposed  to  the  proceeding.  Fired  at  his  refusal, 
the  Commons  resolved  to  confiscate  his  library, 
then  lying  in  Chelsea  College ;  hut  it  was  saved 
by  a  device  of  Mr.  Selden's,  who  showed  himself 
on  this  occasion  as  much  a  friend  to  Ussher  as  he 
was  to  learning.  This  library,  amounting  to 
10,000  volumes,  was  afterwards  given  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

In  1645,  when  Oxford  was  threatened  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  Ussher  retreated  into  Wales, 
and  pitched  his  tent  at  Cardiff,  the  Governor  of 
which  place,  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrell,  a  Royalist,  had 
married  the  Primate's  only  child.  But  on  the 
discomfiture  which  followed  the  battle  of  Naseby 
he  shifted  his  quarters  to  Glamorganshire,  where 
he  sojourned  for  a  year  and  a-half  at  St.  Donate's 
Castle,  with  the  Stradling  family,  who  were  literary 
and  learned,  and  where  he  met  with  much  affection, 
and  enjoyed  a  good  library.  Here  he  read  and 
wrote  much,  and  was  for  a  while,  at  one  time,  sick 
nigh  unto  death. 

On  his  journey  hither,  the  rude  Welsh  moun 
taineers  had  plundered  his  baggage,  and  scattered 
his  papers  on  the  road,  and  a  valuable  MS.  which 
treated  of  the  Waldensian  Church  was  lost,  and 
never  recovered.  These  things  greatly  troubled 
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him.  He  was  no  longer  young,  having  attained 
his  sixty- sixth  year ;  and  the  earthly  horizon 
which  hounded  his  advanced  life  was  charged  with 
clouds.  He  now  wished  to  return  to  the  Con 
tinent,  hut  was  refused  his  passport  hy  Lord 
Warwick,  who  was  Admiral  for  the  Common 
wealth. 

Eventually,  through  the  influence  and  interest 
of  his  steadfast  friend  Selden,  the  Commons  per 
mitted  him  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Lady 
Peterborough  to  make  her  house  at  Keigate  his 
home ;  and  also  to  preach,  not  only  in  her  private 
chapel,  but  in  the  parish  church ;  and  they  after 
wards  allowed  Ussher  a  pension  of  £400  a-year, 
which  was  continued  up  to  October,  1649. 

In  1647,  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  elected  the  Archbishop  as  their  preacher. 
This  post  he  retained  for  eight  years ;  meanwhile 
he  ceased  not  his  steady  course  of  study,  publish 
ing  many  learned  works  from  time  to  time.  Again 
he  offered  to  the  King — then  a  prisoner  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight — his  scheme  for  remodelling  the 
Church  by  a  "  reduced  episcopacy."  Charles  was 
at  last  persuaded  to  accept  the  plan,  and  the  Pres 
byterian  body  also  gave  their  assent  to  it,  at  least 
as  an  instalment;  but  the  Lay  Commissioners, 
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who  were  eager  for  the  plunder  of  the  bishoprics, 
opposed  the  idea,  and  it  fell  through. 

From  the  leads  of  Lady  Peterborough's  house  at 
Charing  Cross,  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  aged 
Archbishop  beheld  his  Sovereign  come  forth  to 
die  on  the  Whitehall  scaffold.  Ussher  had  greatly 
desired  to  see  him  once  more  in  life,  and  when  the 
servants  brought  the  Primate  out  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  the  King  was  addressing  the  people.  At 
this  sight  Ussher  could  not  restrain  his  sighs  and 
tears,  and  raising  his  hands  to  heaven  he  appeared 
engaged  in  prayer.  But  when  the  King  laid  aside 
his  doublet,  and  the  executioners,  who  wore  black 
vizors,  were  putting  up  his  hair  from  his  neck 
to  make  ready  for  the  axe,  the  old  man  all  but 
swooned,  and  would  have  fallen  on  the  leads  had 
not  the  servants  supported  him,  and  carrying  him 
down  put  him  to  bed,  where  he  used  the  best 
weapons  in  this  sad  exigency,  prayers  and  tears 
before  God.  Ussher  survived  his  Sovereign  seven 
years,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  might  almost 
be  described  in  the  enumeration  of  his  literary 
works. 

About  1655,  Cromwell  heavily  oppressed  and 
evil -entreated  the  Episcopalian  party :  the  clergy 
were  forbidden  to  exercise  their  functions,  or  even 
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to  teach  their  children.  Ussher  went  to  the  Pro 
tector  to  mediate :  he  found  him  in  the  hands  of 
a  surgeon,  who  was  dressing  a  boil  on  his  breast. 
"  I  shall  be  all  right,"  he  said,  "  when  the  core  is 
out." 

"I  fear,"  answered  the  Primate,  "that  the  core 
lies  deeper — there  is  a  core  in  the  heart  which 
must  be  taken  out  before  all  is  right." 

"  Ah,"  said  Cromwell  with  a  sigh,  "it  is  so 
indeed." 

The  Primate's  mission  was  a  failure  :  he  had 
abundance  of  civil  speeches,  but  Cromwell  would 
give  him  no  satisfying  promise,  and  Ussher  left 
him  sad  and  foreboding. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1655-6,  this  great  and 
good  Archbishop  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  and  entered 
into  the  rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God.  He 
was  seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  had  held  his 
Episcopate  for  thirty-five  years.  His  death  was 
rather  sudden :  he  was  ill  but  two  days,  and  these 
he  spent  in  prayer  and  preparation  for  his  change. 
He  had  perfect  peace  even  to  the  end,  and  the  last 
words  which  his  lips  framed  were :  "  Oh,  Lord, 
forgive  me,  especially  my  sins  of  omission." 

Cromwell,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  issued  an 
order  that  he  should  be  honoured  by  a  public 
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funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey;  this  was  fully 
carried  out,  and  his  revered  dust  reposes  in  St. 
Erasmus'  Chapel,  next  to  the  tomb  of  Sir  James 
Fullerton,  his  early  instructor  in  Dublin.  Towards 
the  heavy  expenses  of  this  unwished-for  funeral 
Cromwell  contributed  out  of  the  deodands  in  his 
almoner's  chest  £200  ;  while  Ussher's  family,  who 
all  along  desired  that  he  should  be  interred  quietly 
and  privately  in  the  Peterborough  vault  at  Beigate, 
had  to  pay  fully  £600  ! 

In  this  necessarily  brief  notice  of  the  life  of  one 
who  occupied  so  high  a  position,  and  who  is  asso 
ciated  with  so  many  great  and  striking  events  of 
English  life  and  history,  we  have  abstained  from 
giving  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  which,  learned 
and  abstruse,  obtained  a  world-wide  celebrity,  and 
caused  him  to  be  considered  as  the  most  profound 
scholar  in  Europe.  The  great  Selden — himself 
first  among  the  erudite — says  of  Ussher  that  he 
was  a  "  man  of  the  highest  piety,  of  a  singular 
judgment,  and  miraculously  learned  " — "  usque  ad 
miraculum  doctus." 

There  is  a  striking  anecdote  related  of  Ussher 
on  the  authority  of  one  man,  which  tallies  so  well 
with  the  traits  of  his  character  as  almost  to  esta 
blish  its  authenticity.  He  had  been  benighted 
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and  lost  his  way  when  travelling;  and  seeing  a 
rectory  at  hand,  he  knocked  at  the  door  and  de 
manded  a  night's  lodging,  concealing  his  name 
and  rank,  and  merely  stating  his  sacred  profession. 
This  the  clergyman  rudely  questioned,  saying  that 
he  doubted  "whether  he  knew  the  numher  of  the 
Commandments." 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  said  the  Archbishop ;  "  there 
are  eleven  ! " 

" Eleven!"  rejoined  the  clergyman;  "tell  me 
the  eleventh  and  I  will  assist  you." 

"If  you  obey  it,"  said  Ussher,  "you  certainly 
will.  '  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another.'  " 

This  satisfied  his  host,  who  detained  him  that 
night,  and,  next  day  being  Sunday,  invited  him  to 
fill  his  pulpit.  Ussher  complied,  and  delivered 
such  a  wonderfully  striking,  eloquent,  and  original 
sermon,  that  when  he  came  down  to  the  vestry- 
room  he  found  his  host  pale  and  excited,  as, 
addressing  Ussher  with  a  trembling  voice,  he  cried, 
"Oh,  sir,  you  must  be  my  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  for  no  other  person  in  the  world  could 
preach  the  sermon  you  have  just  done." 

In  person  Ussher  was  moderately  tall  and  well 
made ;  he  preserved  his  erect  and  dignified  carriage 
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to*the  last ;  he  had  brown  hair  and  a  ruddy  com 
plexion  ;  his  forehead  was  fair  and  massive,  his 
eyes  thoughtful  and  full  of  intelligence,  the  nose 
handsomely  cut  and  good,  the  jaw  and  chin  re 
solved  and  firm :  altogether  a  face  one  would  like 
to  look  at  again  and  again,  and  a  picture  to  incul 
cate  thought,  and  as  it  were  to  do  one  good. 

Some  minds  may  have  attained  to  a  degree  of 
what  the  people  of  his  day  called  the  "  stupendous 
learning  "  of  the  great  Archbishop,  hut  very  few 
men  have  been  found  to  combine  his  natural  genius 
and  acquired  knowledge  with  such  a  measure  of 
Christian  activity,  such  holy  consistency  of  walk 
and  way,  such  a  ready  upstanding  and  valour  for 
the  truth  at  all  times,  yet  ever  sweetened  and 
adorned  with  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in 
the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.  These  qualities, 
fully  as  much  as  his  intellectual  power,  threw  a 
halo  around  the  character  of  James  Ussher  in  life, 
and  now  that  he  is  gone,  the  remembrance  of  them 
rests  brightly  on  his  name. 
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GEORGE  HERBERT. 

BETWEEN  Shakspeare,  1564,  and  Milton,  1608,  as 
between  two  suns  of  surpassing  brilliancy,  lie  a 
host  of  minor  poets — stars  of  lesser  magnitude — 
but  not  for  that  reason  to  be  overlooked. 

Indeed,  the  Elizabethan  age  is  best  read  by  the 
light  of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  and  an  age  so 
complex  needs  all  the  light  that  can  be  thrown 
upon  it.  Perhaps  at  no  time  since  England  had 
become  a  nation  was  there  such  a  strange  and 
sudden  fusion  of  old  and  new  ideas.  Through 
the  printing-press  books  had  become  numerous 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  the  middle  age  giant  of 
popular  ignorance  lay  sick  unto  death.  Through 
the  discovery  of  the  Bible  to  the  million,  the 
phantom  of  Roman  Catholic  superstition  had  been, 
if  not  laid,  at  all  events  considerably  dwarfed. 
Through  the  revival  of  art  and  literature  in  Italy, 
English  taste  had  been  reached  and  quickened  into 
new  life.  Music,  painting,  architecture,  and 
classical  study  became  national  pursuits. 
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Piratical  enterprise  brought  to  light  new  aspects 
of  life  in  Africa  and  America,  whilst  commercial 
enterprise  opened  up  new  avenues  of  wealth. 
The  English  navy  established  for  a  time  our 
supremacy  by  sea,  whilst  the  fortunate  issue  of 
internal  war  and  intrigue  ended  in  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  England  under  one  crown.  That 
such  changes  could  go  on  long  without  materially 
affecting  the  government  of  the  country,  could 
hardly  be  expected.  Popular  religion  and  popular 
education  invariably  precede  a  cry  for  popular 
government.  But  between  the  two  great  struggles 
in  England  there  came  a  pause.  Elizabeth's 
successor,  James  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of 
Scotland,  occupied  that  short  space  of  time 
between  the  great  religious  and  the  great  political 
revolutions.  The  Keformation  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  passed;  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  not  yet  arrived.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
study  to  trace  the  above  mentioned  various  and 
exciting  influences  as  they  appear  reflected  in  that 
great  burst  of  song  which  marks  what  we  call  the 
Elizabethan  period.  With  a  kind  of  feverish 
activity  the  poets  of  the  time  seemed  to  embrace 
everything  in  heaven  and  earth. 

Shakspeare  reigns  supreme  in  the  kingdom  of 
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human  nature ;  he  is  followed  by  a  host  of  drama 
tists.  Spenser  discourses  sweetly  in  the  language 
of  mythology  and  symbolism,  standing  alone  in  the 
profusion  of  his  imagery,  the  melody  of  his  verse, 
and  the  incomparable  vigour  and  lightness  of  his 
fancy.  After  him  we  have  poets  treating  on  every 
secular  subject,  and  reflecting  every  phase  of 
thought  and  feeling,  as  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher, 
extending  down  to  simple  geography,  as  in  the 
case  of  Michael  Dray  ton.  Then  there  are  poets 
half  religious,  half  secular,  such  as  Donne,  witty, 
sentimental,  pious  by  turns,  neat  in  epigrams, 
eloquent  in  epitaphs.  Yet  not  even  Donne  pre 
sents  such  a  strange  mixture  as  Sir  John  Davies, 
whose  two  best  known  works  are  a  poem  on 
"  Dancing,"  and  another  on  the  "  Immortality  of 
the  Soul."  The  purely  religious  spirit  is  never  in 
any  age  long  in  the  background,  and  in  the  midst 
of  these  conflicting  elements  it  kept  steadily  to  the 
front;  the  new  wine  of  the  Eeformation  entered 
into  everything;  every  educated  person  knew  the 
points  in  dispute — had  strong  religious  opinions — 
most  read  their  Bibles  with  avidity,  and  speculations 
on  doctrine,  often  at  the  expense  of  practice,  were 
everywhere  rife.  Keligious  truth  and  the  religious 
life  were  subjects  of  universal  interest,  and  it 
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would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  they  had 
not  found  their  poets.  The  best,  the  wisest,  the 
quaintest,  the  most  holy  of  them  all,  was  George 
Herbert. 

Partly  a  consequence  of,  partly  a  protest  against, 
a  theology-loving  age,  he  was  constantly  calling 
men  back  from  subtleties  to  saintliness,  from  doc 
trinal  theology  to  practical  religion ;  but  as  the 
mind  and  method  of  the  man  will  best  be  seen  in 
his  life  and  works,  we  present  the  reader  with  a 
few  details  of  the  one,  and  a  few  notes  and  extracts 
from  the  other. 

George  was  the  fifth  son  of  Richard  Herbert,  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  William  Herbert,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  He  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1593,  in 
Montgomery  Castle,  near  the  town  of  that  name. 
The  castle  belonged  to  his  family,  but  passed 
out  of  their  hands  during  the  Great  Rebellion, 
and  was  laid  level  with  the  dust  a  few  years 
afterwards. 

His  mother,  Magdalen,  who  also  came  of  a  dis 
tinguished  family — the  Newports — was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  women  of  the  age.  She  num 
bered  amongst  her  intimate  friends  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  and  Dr.  Donne ;  and  the  latter  ingenious 
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divine  has  left  us  many  records  of  her  piety,  in 
tellect,  and  beauty.  He  writes — and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  whom — 

"  No  spring  nor  summer  beauty  has  such  grace 
As  I  have  seen  in  an  autumnal  face. 
In  all  her  words,  to  every  hearer  fit, 
You  may  at  revels  or  at  council  sit." 

This  admirable  woman  exercised  an  extraordi 
nary  influence  over  all  her  children,  and  as  she  was 
left  a  widow  when  little  George  was  only,  four 
years  old,  she  had  to  use  her  discretion  in  mould 
ing  one  of  the  gentlest,  but  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  keenest  and  most  original,  minds  of  that 
time.  George  passed,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to 
Westminster  School,  where  he  attracted  the  atten 
tion  of  his  masters  by  his  precocious  wit  and  extra 
ordinary  facility  for  the  classics ;  he  also  won  the 
hearts  of  his  schoolfellows  by  his  warm  and 
generous  nature,  and  his  sweet  and  genial  manners. 
At 'fifteen,  having  gained  a  King's  Scholarship,  he 
was  elected  for  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
settled  there  about  1608.  His  mother,  who  had 
followed  his  brother  to  college,  and  taken  up  her 
abode  near  the  town,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  anxious  about  George.  She  had,  however, 
warned  him  that  "  our  souls  do  insensibly  take  in 
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vice  by  the  example  or  conversation  with  wicked 
company,  and  that  the  very  knowledge  of  wicked 
ness  was  as  tinder  to  inflame  and  kindle  sin,  and 
keep  it  burning."  And  George  in  his  turn  soon 
proved  that  her  counsels  were  not  bestowed  in  vain. 
In  his  first  year  at  Cambridge  he  writes  to  her  his 
indignation  at  the  many  love  poems  that  were 
daily  writ  and  consecrated  to  Venus — bewailing 
that  so  few  were  writ  that  looked  towards  God  and 
heaven ;  and  concludes  with  the  following  memor 
able  words  :  "  For  my  own  part,  my  meaning,  dear 
mother,  is  in  these  sonnets  (enclosed),  to  declare 
my  resolution  to  be  that  my  poor  abilities  in 
poetry  shall  be  all  and  ever  consecrated  to  God's 
glory." 

At  this  time  he  had  no  intention  of  taking  Holy 
Orders,  yet  thus  early  and  thus  half-unconsciously 
was  the  key-note  of  his  future  greatness  struck. 
He  graduated  in  1611,  was  made  Fellow  of  his 
college  in  1615,  and  became  Public  Orator  in  1619. 
And  now  it  must  be  said  that  at  this  time  George 
Herbert  was  fond  of  fine  clothes,  particular  in  his 
associates,  proud  of  his  family,  distant  though  not 
uncourteous  to  his  inferiors,  and  was  thought  to 
have  the  finest  manners  of  any  in  the  University. 
He  so  ably  discharged  the  elegant  functions  of 
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orator,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  making  suitable 
Latin  speeches  in  the  presence  of  the  University 
whenever  degrees  were  conferred  or  great  people 
had  to  be  eulogised,  that  he  attracted  before  long 
the  attention  of  James  L,  himself  a  scholar  and 
writer  of  some  pretensions.  The  two  found  each 
other's  society  so  congenial,  that  Mr.  Herbert 
began  to  desert  University  life  for  the  Court,  and 
indeed  was  constantly  in  attendance  on  the  King. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  "  the  great  secretary  of  nature 
and  all  learning,"  courted  his  acquaintance ;  and 
good  Bishop  Andrews  so  admired  him,  that  he 
carried  about  him  a  letter  in  Greek  from  Herbert 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  And  amongst  other 
powerful  friends  we  may  here  mention  the  Duke  of 
Eichmond  and  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  Visions 
of  earthly  glory  now  rose  before  him.  He  found 
the  University  disagreed  with  him.  Politics  seemed 
a  larger  sphere,  more  suited  to  his  taste  and  capa 
cities  :  he  had  a  ready  wit  and  a  subtle  mind,  and 
looked  forward  to  occupying  some  high  position  in 
the  State;  but  "God  disposes."  The  glittering 
prospect  opened  but  to  close.  Suddenly  all  his 
most  powerful  friends  seemed  to  die  or  be  taken 
away  from  him.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
then  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  shortly  after- 
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wards  his  great  patron,  the  King,  were  stricken 
down  hy  his  side;  and  he  found  himself  in  a 
changed  Court,  with  a  king  that  knew  him  not, 
and  alien  faces  around  him. 

Whether  ahout  this  time  he  grew  tired  of 
worldly  vanities,  saw  the  hollowness  of  earthly 
ambitions,  or  could  not  stoop  to  become  one  of  a 
crowd  of  new  and  obsequious  courtiers,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say ;  but  most  probably  his  deeply  religious 
nature,  which  had  been  partially  swamped  by  the 
pleasures  and  ambitions  of  Court  life,  now  arose 
in  its  might,  and  clamoured  for  that  supremacy 
which  it  speedily  acquired,  and  which  it  so  firmly 
retained  to  the  close.  He  retired  into  the  country, 
gave  up,  apparently  not  without  a  struggle,  the 
prospects  of  a  political  career,  and  was  for  some 
time  much  unsettled  and  disturbed  in  his  mind. 
He  desired  above  all  things  to  be  useful : — 

"  Now  I  am  here,  what  wilt 'Thou  do  with  me 

None  of  my  books  will  show ; 
I  read  and  sigh — I  wish  I  were  a  tree, 
For  then  sure  I  should  grow." 

But  he  discovered  that  his  genius  was  above  all 
religious,  and  that  no  sphere  which  did  not  bring 
him  into  constant  contact  with  spiritual  things? 
would  really  meet  the  requirements  of  his  soul, 
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He  must  serve  man,  but  he  must  serve  God,  and 
what  tastes  he  had  must  be  pressed  into  their 
service,  not  paraded  for  their  own  sakes.  All 
attempts  to  rest  in  them  were  vain  :  "  other  lords 
beside  Him  may  have  had  dominion  over  him," 
but  their  time  was  now  passed. 

He  who  had  looked  forward  to  being  made 
Secretary  of  State  was  now  only  ambitious  to  take 
Holy  Orders ;  and  to  a  Court  friend,  who  rebuked 
him  for  desiring  an  occupation  so  far  below  his 
birth  and  great  talents,  he  made  the  following 
beautiful  reply:  "It  hath  been  formerly  judged 
that  the  domestic  servants  of  the  King  of  Heaven 
should  be  of  the  noblest  families  on  earth ;  and 
though  the  iniquity  of  late  times  hath  made 
clergymen  meanly  valued,  and  the  sacred  name  of 
priest  contemptible,  yet  I  will  labour  to  make  it 
honourable  by  consecrating  all  my  learning  and 
all  my  poor  abilities  to  advance  the  glory  of  that 
God  that  gave  them.  And  I  will  labour  to  be 
like  my  Saviour,  by  making  humility  lovely  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  and  by  following  the  merciful  and 
meek  example  of  my  dear  Jesus." 

Thus  chastened  in,  spirit,  he  entered  upon  the 
small  incumbency  of  Layton  Ecclesia,  in  the  dio 
cese  of  Lincoln,  in  1626. 

VOL.  i.  E 
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He  found  the  church  nearly  in  ruins,  and  with 
characteristic  energy  resolved  to  rebuild  it.  He 
was  not  rich,  and  could  only  look  about  him  for 
richer  friends  to  help  him.  His  mother's  counsel 
was  for  once  disregarded.  ' '  George,"  she  said,  "  it  is 
not  for  your  weak  body  and  empty  purse  to  under 
take  to  build  churches."  But  Herbert  answered 
with  all  respect,  that  he  had  made  a  vow  to  God 
to  rebuild  the  church,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  liberal  friends,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  Mr.  Nicholas  Farrer,  and  some 
few  others,  he  was  able  to  perform  the  task. 

Izaak  Walton  tells  us  that  he  made  the  reading- 
desk  and  pulpit  both  the  same  height,  "because," 
said  he,  "prayer  and  preaching,  being  equally  useful, 
should  agree  like  brethren,  and  have  an  equal 
honour  and  estimation."  In  1629,  and  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  seized  with  a  sharp 
quotidian  ague.  His  sufferings  were  at  times  in 
tense,  and  he  would  often  cry  out,  "  Lord,  abate  my 
great  affliction  or  increase  my  patience ; "  and  find 
ing  the  doctor's  remedies  of  little  use,  he  began  to 
cure  himself  by  nearly  total  abstinence  from  every 
thing  except  a  little  salt  meat.  Being  now  re 
duced  to  great  weakness,  his  friends  vied  with 
each  other  in  providing  him  with  change  of  air 
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and  every  comfort.  Lord  Danvers  loved  him  so 
dearly  that  he  had  rooms  set  apart  at  Dauntsey 
Hall,  Wiltshire,  and  there  Mr.  Herbert  enjoyed 
perfect  rest,  moderate  study,  and  much  delightful 
social  intercourse.  Here  he  fell  in  with  a  near 
relation  of  the  Earl's,  one  Mr.  Danvers,  who 
counselled  him  to  marry,  and  indeed  offered 
him  every  facility,  for  he  himself  had  nine 
daughters,  and  openly  declared  that  he  would 
like  no  one  better  than  Mr.  Herbert  for  a 
son-in-law. 

Jane  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite;  and 
hearing  so  much  of  Mr.  Herbert,  she  grew  to  love 
him,  when  her  father  suddenly  died,  and  the 
family  circle  was  thrown  into  confusion.  But 
they  who  had  hitherto  seen  little  of  each  other, 
and  had  been  lovers  in  theory  and  after  quite  a 
Platonic  fashion,  were  now  to  grow  into  a  more 
dear  and  intimate  relationship.  In  a  very  little 
time  Jane  became  the  wife  of  George  Herbert, 
whose  health  and  spirits  seemed  greatly  to  revive, 
and  not  long  afterwards  he  was  presented  to  his 
last  living,  Bemerton,  in  Wiltshire,  and  prepared 
to  take  Priest's  orders. 

He  had  now  but  three  years  more  to  live,  and  he 
entered  upon  this  last  brief  period  with  as  much 

E  2 
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solemn  preparation  and  earnest  prayer  as  if  he  had 
known  that  the  night  was  coming  in  which  no 
man  could  work. 

At  his  induction,  according  to  custom,  he  was 
shut  into  Bemerton  Church  to  toll  the  hell.  His 
friends  waited  for  him  at  the  church- door.  The 
bell  had  long  ceased,  hut  still  Herbert  did  not 
appear.  His  friends  grew  anxious,  and  knocked 
and  knocked  again  without  success.  At  last  his 
dear  friend  Mr.  Woodnot  stepped  round,  and 
peeped  in  at  the  chancel  window,  and  there  he  saw 
Mr.  Herbert  lying  on  the  altar-steps,  not  insensible, 
but  absorbed  in  deep  devotion.  It  was  then  and 
there  that  he  made  certain  rules  for  the  discipline 
and  management  of  his  future  life,  and  many  of 
these  may  be  found  in  "The  Country  Parson" 
under  the  headings,  "  The  Parson's  Knowledge," 
"  The  Parson  on  Sundays,"  "  The  Parson  Argu 
ing,"  "The  Parson  with  his  Churchwardens," 
"The  Parson  in  his  Mirth,"  &c. 

On  the  same  night  it  was  noticed  that  he  was 
unusually  light-hearted  and  serene,  and  conversing 
freely  with  Mr.  Woodnot,  he  said,  "1  now  look 
back  upon  my  aspiring  thoughts,  and  think  my 
self  more  happy  than  if  I  had  attained  what  then 
I  so  thirsted  for."  He  was  often  heard  to  say 
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that  he  knew  the  ways  of  learning,  knew  what 
nature  does  willingly,  and  what  when  it  is  forced 
by  fire — knew  the  ways  of  honour,  and-  when 
glory  inclines  the  soul  to  noble  expressions — 
knew  the  Court  —  knew  the  ways  of  pleasure ; 
and  upon  what  terms  he  declined  all  these  for 
the  service  of  his  Master,  Jesus  Christ;  and  he 
rejoices — 

"  That  through  these  labyrinths  not  my  grovelling  wit, 

But  Thy  silk  twist,  let  down  from  heaven  to  me, 
Did  both  conduct  and  teach  me  how  by  it 
To  climb  to  Thee." 

Mr.  Herbert  now  devoted  himself  to  repair  the 
church  and  parsonage-house,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  were  indefatigable  in  relieving  the  necessities 
of  their  poor. 

But  the  service  of  God  and  the  cure  of  souls 
were  ever  first  in  his  thoughts.  Twice  a-day  the 
family  met  in  a  little  chapel  close  to  the  par 
sonage,  and  the  parishioners  soon  learned  to  drop 
in  from  the  fields  when  they  heard  the  little  bell, 
and  joined  Mr.  Herbert  in  some  of  the  Church 
prayers.  His  love  of  the  Keformed  Prayer-book 
was  unbounded,  and  the  whole  of  his  preaching 
turned  upon  explaining  its  various  parts,  and 
trying  to  make  that  a  reasonable  and  living  ser- 
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vice  which  might  otherwise  degenerate  into  a 
dry  and  formal  one.  But  Herbert  felt  the  prayers 
himself,  and  he  made  his  people  feel  their  power. 
He  read  them  slowly  and  impressively,  pausing 
occasionally  to  allow  the  people  to  collect  their 
thoughts,  and  offer  up  the  prayers  for  them 
selves. 

On  Sunday  morning  he  preached,  and  on  Sunday 
afternoon  after  the  Second  Lesson  he  catechised 
and  instructed  from  the  pulpit,  "and,"  says  his 
quaint  biographer  Izaak  Walton,  perhaps  as  a 
sly  comment  upon  certain  "learned  and  painful" 
ministers,  "he  never  exceeded  his  half-hour,  and 
was  always  so  happy  as  to  have  an  obedient  and 
full  congregation." 

Mr.  Herbert's  favourite  recreation  was  music, 
and  he  often  walked  to  and  from  Salisbury  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  his  musical  society.  On 
these  walks  he  met  friends  and  parishioners,  and 
never  failed  to  indulge  them  with  profitable  advice 
and  elevated  counsel.  Meeting  one  day  a  minister 
who  complained  of  the  lax  morals  of  the  laity, 
Mr.  Herbert  told  him  plainly  that  the  remedy  was 
for  the  clergy  to  live  blameless  lives.  "  This,"  he 
continued,  "  would  be  a  cure  for  the  wickedness 
and  growing  atheism  of  our  age.  And,  my  dear 
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brother,  till  this  is  done  by  us,  and  done  in  earnest, 
let  no  man  expect  a  reformation  of  the  manners  of 
the  laity."  He  was  of  all  men  most  helpful — he 
knew  how  to  provide  clothing  for  the  poor,  food  for 
the  hungry — he  could  lend  a  hand  at  the  plough, 
and  put  his  back  to  an  overloaded  cart,  and  never 
was  known  to  turn  his  face  from  any  poor  man.  His 
conversation  was  lively  and  full  of  wit ;  and  though 
his  own  life  was  blameless,  his  large  knowledge  of 
secular  society  made  him  familiar  with  the  sins  of 
all  classes,  and  in  his  treatment  of  difficult  cases  he 
combined  happily  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with 
the  innocence  of  the  dove.  The  quaintest  and 
most  homely  allusions  crept  into  his  sermons,  and 
pointed  much  of  his  religious  poetry ;  and  he  had 
the  singular  merit  of  being  plain  and  personal 
without  vulgarity,  gentle  without  feebleness,  and 
pious  without  hypocrisy. 

Thus  loving  and  beloved,  "wearing  the  white 
flower  of  blameless  life,"  he  drew  to  his  close. 
His  constitution,  naturally  delicate,  seemed  never 
to  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  reme 
dies  he  used  during  his  severe  illness. 

His  wife  noticed  with  alarm  his  thinness  and 
the  growing  pallor  of  his  thoughtful  face.  He 
read  prayers  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  was 
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plain  that  consumption  was  making  sure  and 
rapid  strides ;  and  when  implored  to  desist  from 
a  work  which  he  could  no  longer  really  perform, 
he  was  fain  to  say,  "I  will  not  be  wilful,  for 
though  my  spirit  be  willing,  yet  I  find  my  flesh  is 
weak." 

One  month  before  his  death  came  Mr.  Duncan, 
a  clergyman,  from  a  dear  friend,  to  see  him  and 
bear  back  tidings  of  his  condition. 

"  Sir,"  said  Herbert,  "I  perceive  from  your  habit 
that  you  are  a  priest,  and  I  desire  you  to  pray  with 
me." 

"  What  prayers  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Duncan. 

"  0  sir,  the  prayers  of  my  mother  the  Church 
of  England — no  others  are  equal  to  them ;  but  I 
beg  of  you  pray  only  the  Litany,  for  I  am  weak  and 
faint." 

"His  discourse,"  says  the  same  Duncan,  "was  so 
pious,  and  his  motion  so  genteel  and  meek,  that 
after  almost  forty  years,  yet  they  remain  fresh  in 
my  memory." 

On  hearing  of  his  approaching  death,  Mr.  Wood- 
not,  the  same  that  had  surprised  him  praying 
in  the  chancel,  hurried  to  his  bedside;  but  so 
great  was  Mr.  Herbert's  calm,  that  sorrow  and 
sighing  seemed  to  flee  away  from  his  presence, 
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and  his  words  sounded  not  so  much  like  those 
of  a  dying  man,  as  fragments  of  heavenly  melody, 
chanted  on  this  side  the  grave ;  as  he  lay  faint,  but 
filled  with  Divine  meditations,  he  would  say,  "I 
now  look  back  upon  the  pleasures  of  my  life  past, 
and  see  the  content  I  have  taken  in  beauty,  in  wit, 
in  pleasant  conversation,  and  all  these  are  now  past 
by  me  like  a  dream,  or  as  a  shadow  that  returns 
not.  And  my  hope  is  that  I  shall  shortly  leave  this 
valley  of  tears,  and  be  free  from  all  fever  and  pain, 
and,  which  is  better,  free  from  sin,  and  this  being 
past  I  shall  dwell  in  the  New  Jerusalem  ;  and  this 
is  my  content,  that  I  am  going  daily  towards  it, 
and  that  I  shall  live  the  less  time  for  having  lived 
this  and  the  day  past ; "  and  a  little  before  his  death 
he  observed  to  Mr.  Woodnot,  "  My  dear  friend,  I 
am  sorry  I  have  nothing  to  present  to  my  mer 
ciful  God  but  sin  and  misery ;  but  the  first  is 
pardoned,  and  a  few  hours  will  now  put  a  period 
to  the  latter,  for  I  shall  suddenly  go  hence  and  be 
no  more  seen." 

Soon  after,  he  swooned  away;  but  recovering 
himself,  he  said  to  those  about  his  bed,  "I 
have  passed  a  conflict  with  my  last  enemy,  and 
have  overcome  him  by  the  merits  of  my  Master, 
Jesus." 
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He  then  desired  his  will  to  he  brought,  and 
making  Mr.  Woodnot  his  executor,  commended 
unto  him  his  wife  and  nieces.  Then,  growing  very 
faint,  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  I  am  now  ready  to 
die ;  Lord,  forsake  me  not  now  my  strength  faileth ; 
Lord,  Lord,  now  receive  my  soul !  "  and  so  passed 
away. 

George  Herbert  died  in  his  thirty-ninth  year, 
and  was  buried  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1632,  at 
Bemerton.  His  wife  survived  him  many  years, 
and  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Kobert 
Cook,  of  Highnam,  by  whom  she  had  her  first  and 
only  child,  a  girl.  She  died  in  1663,  and  is  buried 
at  Highnarn. 

George  Herbert  was  a  most  eloquent  scholar, 
and  wrote  a  great  deal  of  excellent  Latin 
poetry,  but  he  has  won  the  love  of  all  religious 
hearts  by  "  The  Temple,"  a  collection  of  poems 
published  after  his  death,  and  bearing  upon 
public  worship,  private  devotion,  and  practical 
religion. 

As  a  poet,  Herbert  had  many  imitators,  but  no 
rivals.  Tricks  of  his  style  and  tempers  of  his  mind 
have  been  caught  with  success;  but  the  incom 
parable  mixture  of  pathos,  sublimity,  piety,  sub 
tlety,  quaintness,  and  common  sense,  remains 
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unimitated  and  inimitable.     The  constant  object 
he  had  in  view  was  to  use  poetry  for  man's  good 
and  God's  glory,  as  much  as  other  writers  abused 
it  to  man's  harm  and  God's  dispraise.     As  another 
holy  man  thought  it  ill  that  the  devil  should  have  all 
the  good  tunes,  so  Herbert  would  not  let  him  have 
all  the  good  poems.    There  is  a  queer  worldly- wise 
tone  about  him  sometimes,  as  of  one  who  should  say, 
"  I  know  your  manners,  my  worldly  friends,  and  I 
adopt  your  dialect  to  catch  you."     He  may  write 
outside  "  love  songs ;  "  but  the  love  is  Divine,  not 
human.     He  possessed  the  faculty  of  expressing 
Divine  truth  in  an  odd  way,  and   the  power  of 
pressing    everything,    however    trivial,    into    the 
service  of  Heaven.     "  The  birds  that  drink  and 
straight  lift  up  their  heads,"  teach  us  to  taste  of 
joy,   but    look   to   heavenly  things — "the  winds 
and  waters  here  below  do  flee  and  flow,"  like  the 
tempestuous  times  that  "  amaze  poor  mortals  " — 
the  flowers  of  earth  tell  of  the  Paradise  of  God 
— the  lark's   voice  becomes  a  reprover   of  man, 
the  bees  are  called  on  to  sting  him  to  industry, 
and  by  a  ladder  of  sunbeams  he  is  bid  climb  up 
to  heaven. 

At  times,  such  is  the  happy  confusion  of  his 
imagery,   that  heaven   and   earth   seemed    inter- 
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changeable  terms — both  paid  him  wages,  and  he 
could  often  hear 

"  Church  bells  beyond  the  stars." 

We  are  all  by  turns  taken  into  his  confidence. 
His  soul  is  often  laid  bare  in  its  inmost  recesses, 
his  struggles  are  not  withheld,  his  triumphs  are  not 
concealed,  and  he  constantly  calls  us  to  share  in 
his  own  sublime  hopes  and  imperishable  consola 
tions.  Meanwhile,  nothing  at  times  can  be  more 
quaint  and  homely  than  his  language ;  wo  think 
he  must  have  spoken  just  so.  He  meets  us  by 
the  way,  and  begins  thinking  out  loud. 

Now  he  is  in  the  garden,  now  in  the  tool-house, 
now  by  the  wayside,  now  packing  up  to  go  away  ; 
anything  supplies  him  with  an  illustration  : 

"  The  most  of  me  to  heaven  is  fled, 

My  thoughts  and  joys  are  all  packed  up  and  gone." 

He  has  noticed  the  use  of  a  gimlet,  and  says — 

"  No  scrue,  no  piercer  can 

Into  a  piece  of  timber  work  and  winde, 
As  God's  afflictions  into  man." 

A  cupboard  with  a  key  in  it  unlocked  has  caught 
his  eye — 

"  Joy,  I  did  lock  thee  up ;  but  some  bad  man 
Did  let  thee  out  again." 
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He  has  noticed  wares  put  out  for  sale  on  some 
shop  counter,  and  tells  us  that  in  God's  great 
mart  of  the  world  there  are  "  afflictions  sorted — 
anguish  of  all  sizes." 

No  doubt  his  poetry  attracted  many  readers  of 
that  day  by  poetical  conceits  now  out  of  date,  but 
then  fashionable.  Thus,  we  have  a  poem  called 
"  Heaven  "- 

"  0  who  will  show  me  those  delights  on  high  ? 

Echo— I ! 
Thou,  Echo,  thou  art  mortal,  all  men  know. 

Echo— No!" 

And  in  another,  about  Christ,  we  have — 

"  To  my  broken  heart  He  was  /  ease  you  • 
And  to  my  whole  is  Jesu." 

And  probably  the  following  elegant  fancy  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  these  days.  Speaking  of  the 
Apostles  as  lights  in  the  world,  he  says — 

"  The  sunne,  which  once  did  shine  alone, 

Hung  down  his  head  and  wished  for  night, 
When  he  beheld  twelve  sunnes  for  one 
Going  about  the  world  and  giving  light." 

But  if  at  times  he  was  fanciful,  he  was  more 
often  directly  practical,  and  gives  us  to  know  our 
business  as  probably  no  other  poet  before  or  after 
has  ever  done. 
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When  the  church  bell  rings,  we  are  told  to 
hurry  off  and  get  in  before  service  begins. 

«  Oh,  be  drest ; 

Stay  not  for  the  other  pin ;  why,  thou  hast  lost 
A  joy  for  it  worth  worlds." 

And  to  all  spendthrifts  he  gives  counsel : — 

"  By  no  means  run  in  debt ;  take  thine  own  measure ; 
Who  cannot  live  on  twenty  pounds  a-year,  cannot  on  forty." 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these  minor  points  because 
his  great  merits  are  known  to  every  one.  The 
pathos  of  "  Sacrifice,"  with  its  recurring  refrain, 
"  Was  ever  grief  like  Mine  ?  "  has  perhaps  never 
been  surpassed.  The  tender  grace  of  "Vertue," 
better  known  as  "  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so 
bright,"  is  familiar  to  all.  The  little  poem  of 
"  The  Call,"  short,  condensed,  and  perfect,  is  less 
widely  known : — 

"  Come,  my  "Way,  my  Truth,  my  Life ; 

Such  a  Way  as  gives  us  breath, 
Such  a  Truth  as  ends  all  strife, 
Such  a  Life  as  killeth  death. 

"  Come,  my  Light,  my  Feast,  my  Strength ; 

Such  a  Light  as  shows  us  feast, 
Such  a  Feast  as  mends  in  length. 
Such  a  Strength  as  makes  his  guest. 

"  Come,  my  Joy,  my  Love,  my  Heart ; 

Such  a  Joy  as  none  can  move, 
Such  a  Love  as  none  can  part. 
Such  a  Heart  as  joyes  in  love." 
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Among  other  poems  to  be  read  for  ever,  we  may 
mention  "The  Quip,"  " Businesse,"  "Love  Un 
known,"  and  "  Discipline."  "We  cite  these,  not  to 
exclude  any,  but  as  being  beautiful  where  all  are  fair. 

Like  every  true  poet,  in  one  way  George  Herbert 
belongs  to  no  age,  and  in  another  he  is  the  most 
perfect  reflection  of  his  own.  We  are  sometimes 
reminded  of  the  archaic  forms  and  quaint  fun 
of  Chaucer;  at  others  the  rich  melody  and  ma 
jestic  dignity  of  Milton  seem  anticipated ;  whilst, 
again,  there  are  passages  which  so  exactly  hit  the 
analytical  temper  of  our  own  deeply  self-conscious 
age,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  author  of 
the  "In  Memoriam"  has  not  been  directly  or  in 
directly  indebted  to  them.  Compare,  for  curiosity's 
sake,  the  following  lines  of  Herbert — 

"  Immortal  Love  !    Author  of  this  great  frame, 

Sprung  from  that  beauty  which  can  never  fade, 
How  hath  man  parcelled  out  Thy  glorious  name, 
And  thrown  it  on  the  dust  which  Thou  hast  made  " — 

with  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam  " — 

"  Strong  Son  of  God,  Immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  who  have  not  seen  Thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove. 

"  Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade , 
Tncu  madest  life  in  man  and  brute, 
Thou  madest  death,  and  lo  !  Thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  Thou  hast  made" 
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But  it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  find  any  modern 
poet  whose  ear  has  not  at  some  time  or  other 
been  bewitched  by  the  mighty  rhythm  of  the 
Elizabethan  bards.  Who  thinks  of  complaining 
of— 

"  Ring  out,  wild  bells !    To  the  wild  sky  "— 

because  Milton  wrote 

"  Ring  out,  ye  crystal  choirs  " — ? 

But  now,  to  close.  If  we  have  seemed  to  dwell 
too  much  upon  the  less  important  or  less  ad 
mirable  portions  of  George  Herbert's  poetry,  we 
shall  readily  be  pardoned  for  presenting  the 
reader  with  one  last  poem,  than  which  nothing 
finer  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range 
of  Elizabethan  poetry. 

MAN. 

«  My  God,  I  heard  this  day 
That  none  doth  build  a  stately  habitation 

But  he  that  means  to  dwell  therein. 

What  house  more  stately  hath  there  been, 
Or  can  be,  than  is  man  ?    To  whose  creation 

All  things  are  in  decay. 

"  Man  is  all  symmetric, 

Full  of  proportions  one  limb  to  another, 

And  all  to  all  the  world  besides — 

Each  part  may  call  the  farthest  brother ; 
For  head  with  foot  hath  private  amity, 

And  both  with  moons  and  tides. 
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"  Nothing  hath  got  so  farre, 

But  man  hath  caught  and  kept  it  as  his  prey  j 

His  eyes  dismount  the  highest  starre, 

He  is,  in  little,  all  the  sphere. 
Herbs  gladly  cure  our  flesh,  because  that  they 

Finde  their  acquaintance  there. 

"  For  us  the  windes  do  blow, 
The  earth  doth  rest,  heaven  move,  and  fountains  flow  j 

Nothing  we  see  but  means  our  good. 

As  our  delight,  or  as  our  treasure, 
The  whole  is :  either  our  cupboard  of  food 

Or  cabinet  of  pleasure. 

"  The  starres  have  us  to  bed, 

Night  draws  the  curtain  which  the  sun  withdraws  j 

Musick  and  light  attend  our  head. 

All  things  unto  our  flesh  are  kinde 
In  their  descent  and  being ;  to  our  minde 

In  their  ascent  and  cause. 

"  More  servants  wait  on  man 

Than  he  '11  take  notice  of.    In  every  path 

He  treads  down  that  which  doth  befriend  him 

When  sicknesse  makes  him  pale  and  wan. 
O  mightie  love  !  man  is  one  world,  and  hath 

Another  to  attend  him. 

"  Since  then,  my  God,  Thou  hast 
So  brave  a  palace  built,  0  dwell  in  it, 

That  it  may  dwell  with  Thee  at  last. 

Till  then,  afford  us  so  much  wit 
That,  as  the  world  serves  us,  we  may  serve  Thee, 

And  both  Thy  servants  be." 


VOL.  I. 


IV. 

ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON. 

MAN  lias  a  twofold  existence — the  inner  life  of 
thought,  and  the  outward  of  action  ;  and,  according 
to  his  constitution  by  nature,  he  inclines  to  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  former  may  he  illustrated  by  a 
summer  sea,  presenting  to  the  eye  an  unbroken 
surface  of  calm,  beneath  which  is  hidden  life,  mul 
titudinous  and  busy ;  the  latter  is  best  symbolised 
by  a  look  down  from  a  church  tower  on  the  throng 
ing  populace  of  a  large  city.  St.  Bruno,  the 
founder  of  the  silent  Carthusians,  may  represent 
the  quietude  of  the  one ;  Alexander  of  Macedon  or 
the  First  Napoleon  the  restlessness  of  the  other. 

Our  good  and  great  Archbishop  Leighton  may 
fitly  be  reckoned  among  the  former  of  these 
classes.  Most  of  the  busy  events  in  which  he  was 
engaged  were  thrust  upon  him  ;  he  had  no  liking 
for  them ;  the  native  colouring  of  his  mind  was 
contemplative,  and  all  his  leanings  were  towards 
quietude  and  thoughtfulness.  Yet  this  was  not  a 
monopolising  element  either,  for  his  mind,  en- 
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larged  by  learning,  by  much  travel,  and  by  great 
benevolence,  admitted  and  exhibited  a  variety  of 
powers  ;  so  that  we  find  in  him  and  in  his  writings 
the  ponderings  of  a  philosopher,  the  deep  search- 
ings  of  a  metaphysician  (which  made  his  thoughts 
so  dear  to  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge),  the  exquisite 
Latinity  of  a  ripe  scholar,  the  holiness  and  sim 
plicity  of  a  Christian,  the  orthodoxy  of  a  great 
divine,  the  attractiveness  of  a  striking  preacher, 
the  gentle  dignity  which  became  his  high  pro 
fessional  station,  and  all  this  in  conjunction  with 
a  practical  and  constant  outgoing  of  gentle  bene 
ficence  towards  men  of  all  parties  and  opinions,  if 
he  could  by  any  means  make  them  better  or  happier 
or  more  kindly  disposed  one  towards  the  other,  and 
thus  promote  the  glory  of  God  in  the  pacification 
of  the  world. 

We  read  in  history  that  when  royal  personages 
were  affianced,  they  often,  before  meeting  person 
ally,  despatched  their  portraits  one  to  the  other. 
Let  us  here,  at  the  beginning  of  our  Memoir, 
present  our  readers  with  a  picture  of  Leighton, 
drawn  by  a  friend  who  knew  and  loved  him  well 
during  life,  and  in  whose  arms  he  died — Dr.  Gil 
bert  Burnet,  the  historian  of  the  Reformation 
The  Bishop  thus  speaks  of  him  :  — 

F  2 
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"  My  thoughts  were  formed  by  one  who  had  the 
greatest  elevation  of  soul,  the  largest  compass  of 
knowledge,  the  most  mortified  and  most  heavenly 
disposition  that  I  ever  saw  in  mortal ;  that  had  the 
greatest  parts  as  well  as  virtues,  with  the  per- 
fectest  humility,  that  I  ever  saw  in  man ;  and  had 
a  suhlime  strain  in  preaching,  with  so  grave  a  ges 
ture  and  such  a  majesty,  both  of  thought,  of  lan 
guage,  and  of  pronunciation,  that  I  never  once  saw 
a  wandering  eye  where  he  preached ;  and  have  seen 
whole  assemblies  often  melt  into  tears  before  him ; 
and  of  whom  I  can  say,  with  great  truth,  that,  in 
a  free  and  frequent  conversation  with  him  for  above 
two-and-twenty  years,  I  never  knew  him  say  an 
idle  word  or  one  that  had  not  a  direct  tendency  to 
edification  ;  and  I  never  once  saw  him  in  any  other 
temper  but  that  which  I  wished  to  be  in  in  the  last 
moments  of  my  life. 

"  For  that  pattern  which  I  saw  in  him,  and  for 
that  conversation  which  I  had  with  him,  I  know 
how  much  I  have  to  answer  to  God  ;  and  though 
my  reflecting  on  that  which  I  knew  in  him  gives 
me  just  cause  of  being  deeply  humbled  in  myself 
and  before  God,  yet  I  feel  no  more  sensible  pleasure 
in  anything  than  in  going  over  in  my  thoughts  all 
I  saw  and  observed  in  him." 
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If  we  ask  the  cause  of  this  beautiful  display  of 
Christian  character,  there  can  arise  but  the  one 
answer :  it  was  the  grace  and  the  Spirit  of  God  work 
ing  in  the  man,  and  producing  such  a  conformity  to 
His  holy  will  and  Word.  Yet,  no  doubt,  something 
might  also  have  acted  through  hidden  influences  in 
the  modelling  and  the  tempering  of  Leighton's 
spirit — something  derived  from  the  recollections  of 
his  youth  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  family. 

His  father,  Alexander  Leighton,  was  a  Presby 
terian  minister.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  learned 
and  able  man,  but  he  was  sour,  bitter,  and  most 
prejudiced,  and  is  represented  by  Burnet  as  a  person 
"  of  a  violent  and  ungoverned  heat."  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First  he  had  written  a  book  against 
the  Bishops  which  even  Neal,  the  Puritan  historian, 
stigmatises  as  "  rude  and  indecent."  It  was  called 
"  Zion's  Plea  against  Prelacy."  In  the  title-page 
he  insults  the  King  and  Government,  for  he  says, 
"  Printed  the  year  Rochell  was  lost."  In  the  book 
itself  he  insults  the  Queen,  calling  her  "a  daughter 
of  Heth."  The  Bishops  he  vilifies,  styling  them 
"  men  of  blood  "  and  "  antichristian,"  with  other 
abusive  epithets.  On  the  frontispiece  of  the  volume 
a  ruin  was  represented,  with  an  elder-tree  growing 
out  of  its  stones,  from  whose  boughs  sundry  pre- 
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lates  are  falling,  one  grasping  a  box ;  and  this 
coarse  illustration  is  subscribed  with  the  following 
doggrel  couplet,  which  is  worthy  of  what  it  ex 
plains  : — 

"  The  tottering  bishops  with  their  trumpery  all 
Shall  moulder  down  like  elder  from  a  wall." 

This  was  all  base,  vulgar,  and  unjustifiable ;  but 
the  punishment  was  dreadful,  and  even  more  un 
justifiable,  and  indubitably  "  savoured  more  of  vin 
dictive  malignity  than  of  calm,  judicial  retribution." 

The  wretched  man  was  sentenced  in  the  Star 
Chamber  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  to  pay  ten 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  degraded  from  his  ministry, 
to  be  pilloried  and  publicly  stripped  and  lashed, 
one  ear  cut  off,  one  nostril  sliced,  one  cheek  branded 
with  a  hot  iron  with  the  letters  S.  S.  (sower  of 
sedition),  then  carried  back  to  prison;  and  in  a 
few  days,  and  before  his  wounds  were  healed,  that 
he  should  be  pilloried  a  second  time,  again  lashed 
and  branded,  his  remaining  nostril  and  ear  cut 
away,  and  "  then  shut  up  in  prison  for  the  remain 
der  of  his  life  "! 

At  this  time  young  Robert  Leighton  was  about 
nineteen  years  of  age — a  sensitive  time  of  young 
life,  when  the  memory  is  receptive  and  retentive. 
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Did  not  all  this  dark  cruelty  sink  down  deep  into 
the  youth's  heart  ?  and  might  it  not  have  called  up 
that  mist  of  tender  and  profound  melancholy  which 
ever  seemed  to  have  encircled  his  spirit,  and  that 
"  weariness  "  of  life  and  turning  from  the  world,  as 
if  all  there  had  disappointed  and  grieved  him,  and 
as  if  there  was  nothing  good  or  pure  or  certain  to 
be  obtained  on  earth  but  in  spiritual  abstractedness 
and  an  absorption  into  God  ?  which  things  appear 
to  have  been  the  paramount  and  dearest  pursuit 
of  his  whole  life,  and  his  joy  and  expectation  at 
death. 
We  are  told  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  that — 

"  Ever  and  anon  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt, 
Which  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain 
In  memory  of  his  father  slain." 

Might  not  Leighton,  though  guiltless  of  any  un- 
filial  crime,  have  also  borne  in  his  bosom  an  iron 
belt  in  memory  of  his  father  slain  ?  for  though  the 
old  man  was  liberated  from  his  eleven  years'  incar 
ceration  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  his  fine  re 
mitted,  yet  he  died  four  years  afterwards  in  a  state 
of  half  insanity,  resulting  from  his  sufferings  and 
the  hardships  of  his  prison.  No  doubt  the  remem- 
orance  of  all  his  wrongs  would  produce  resentment 
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in  his  son  ;  but  this  feeling  he  would  strive  against 
and  seek  to  quench,  and  Grod  would  give  him  grace 
to  cast  down  his  natural  anger :  but  the  grief  and 
indignation,  even  while  crucifying  them  for  his 
Master's  sake,  must  have  worn  out  the  youth  and 
the  elasticity  of  his  spirit,  and  formed  him  like 
that  Master,  to  be  more  a  man  of  thoughtful  sorrow 
than  of  exuberant  joyfulness. 

His  family  was  of  an  old  line  in  Scotland,  and 
the  history  of  that  country  shows  us  a  valiant 
knight,  and  a  venerable  bishop  who  was  likewise  a 
political  commissioner,  on  the  pedigree  roll  of  the 
Leightons ;  they  had  also  a  landed  property  at 
Ullishaven,  but  it  had  passed  away  from  the  family 
before  Robert  was  born. 

This  event  took  place  in  the  year  1611.  Like 
Homer's,  the  place  of  his  birth  has  been  claimed 
by  more  than  one  town.  He  had  a  younger  bro 
ther,  Sir  Ellis,  or  Elisha,  a  courtier,  who  was 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  became  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  one  sister  married  Mr.  Lightmaker,  a 
Sussex  squire  ;  a  second  became  Mrs.  Rathband. 

His  childhood  and  boyhood  were  distinguished 
by  gentleness  and  piety,  and  an  "extraordinary 
exemption  from  faults  and  follies ;  "  and  his  appli 
cation  to  learning,  as  well  as  his  high  moral  recti- 
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tude  at  college,  were  so  admirable,  that  one  of  the 
principals  wrote  to  his  father  expressing  his  opinion 
that  his  son's  excellency  as  a  student  and  as  a  man 
should  "  compensate  him  amply  for  all  his  suffer 
ings."  Old  Mr.  Leighton  was  at  this  time  in  the 
Fleet  Prison. 

After  Kohert's  education  was  finished,  his  father 
sent  him  to  travel.  He  spent  some  years  in  France, 
and  spoke  the  language,  says  Burnet,  "  like  one 
born  there."  He  then  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
after  a  considerable  time  he  had  Presbyterian  ordi 
nation,  being  then  thirty  years  of  age,  and  having 
been  "bred  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  greatest 
aversion  to  the  whole  frame  of  the  Church  of 
England." 

His  first  cure  was  Newbattle,  in  Mid-Lothian. 
Here  he  laboured  amidst  his  flock,  seldom  mixing 
with  his  brethren,  and  eschewing  their  convoca 
tions,  where  there  was  more  descanting  on  the 
glories  of  the  "  Covenant "  than  on  the  grace  of 
Christ.  He  disapproved  of  their  political  preach 
ings,  and  still  more  of  their  bigotry  in  forcing 
"  the  Covenant "  on  conscientious  repugnants.  In 
the  midst  of  these  small-hearted  men,  his  heart 
beat  with  a  nobler  stroke,  and  was  large,  and  liberal, 
and  loving ;  in  a  public  synod  they  reproved  him 
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for  "  not  preaching  up  to  the  times."  "  But,"  said 
Leighton,  "who  does  preach  up  to  the  times?" 
"All  the  brethren,"  was  the  answer.  "Then," 
he  said,  "  if  you  all  preach  up  to  the  times,  you 
may  surely  allow  one  poor  brother  to  preach  up 
Christ  Jesus  and  eternity." 

To  a  mind  so  expanded,  and  a  spirit  so  sweet 
and  evangelical,  the  narrow  views  and  sour  tempers 
of  the  Kirk  ministers  were  anything  but  congenial  ; 
nor  did  he  fare  better  in  London,  from  his  obser 
vation  of  some  of  the  eminent  men  of  Cromwell's 
Court,  whom  he  met  during  his  vacations — con 
sidering  them,  as  he  told  Burnet  afterwards,  as 
having  "  unquiet  and  meddling  tempers,  and  their 
sermons  dry  and  unsavoury,  full  of  airy  cant  or 
bombast  swelling." 

About  this  time  he  corresponded  much  with 
some  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  and,  after  many 
ponderings  on  the  matter,  and  very  much  prayer, 
he  finally  resigned  his  cure ;  "  not,"  says  one  of 
his  biographers,  "  from  any  scruple  to  officiate  in  a 
church  framed  on  the  Genevese  platform,  but  from 
a  hearty  repugnance  to  the  present  system  of 
spiritual  despotism,  which  violent  and  ambitious 
men  had  linked  with  the  cause  of  the  Presbytery." 

He  had  served  the  cure  of  Newbottle  for  eleven 
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years,  and  retired  from  it  with  such  a  feeling  of 
goodwill  and  kindness  towards  his  former  associ 
ates — although  seeing  the  faults  of  their  system 
— that  ever  afterwards,  even  when  he  had  hecome 
an  Episcopalian,  he  breathed  nothing  but  loving 
wishes  towards  them. 

Shortly  after  his  secession  he  was  chosen  Primar, 
or  Principal,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  delivered  his  inimitable  Theological  Prelections, 
in  such  purity  of  Latin,  and  with  such  a  graceful 
solemnity  of  manner,  that  the  public  hall  was 
thronged  each  week  with  a  charmed  auditory. 

To  the  students  individually  under  his  care  he 
was  indefatigably  attentive.  He  also  preached 
constantly,  and  lent  a  ready  hand  to  the  manage 
ment  and  business  arrangements  of  the  College. 

Here  he  continued  till  the  year  1662,  when  he 
was  about  fifty  years  old,  "having  lived  in  Scot 
land,"  says  Burnet,  "for  twenty  years  with  the 
highest  reputation  of  any  man  in  that  kingdom." 

A  little  before  this,  Charles  the  Second  had  re 
solved  upon  establishing  Episcopacy  in  Scotland. 
Different  writers  have  assigned  various  reasons  for 
this  decision  of  the  king ;  some  accuse  him  of  a 
wish  to  introduce  Popery  through  the  extreme  high 
party  into  that  kingdom ;  others  aver  that  it  was 
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simply  his  hatred  and  contempt  for  their  form  of 
faith  which  influenced  him.  Charles  had  always 
very  characteristically  expressed  himself  of  Presby- 
terianism,  that  "  it  was  not  the  religion  of  a  gentle 
man."  Truly  he  had  some  reason  to  be  not  well 
pleased  in  this  matter ;  for  during  his  sojourn  in 
Scotland,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Dundee,  he 
endured  much  from  the  roughness  and  sourness  of 
the  Presbyterian  party,  led  on  by  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll,  inasmuch  as  their  clergy  preached  at  him 
as  he  sat  in  their  kirks,  and  listened  to  their  ser 
mons,  which  were  tedious  and  interminable,  ex 
hausting  the  patience  of  a  light-minded  prince, 
and  exciting  his  anger  by  their  coarse  allusions  to 
the  sins  of  his  father,  whom  they  styled  "the 
late  man" — the  idolatry  and  "Papistrie"  of  his 
mother,  and  his  own  very  possible  insincerity  and 
leaning  towards  "malignity."  He  had  taken  the 
"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  of  course  with 
an  entire  want  of  truth,  on  his  arrival  in  Scot 
land;  and  just  before  his  departure  and  at  his 
coronation  the  Covenant  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  ceremony,  to  his  utter  disgust.  "He  was 
crowned,"  says  Lord  Macaulay,  "  in  his  youth,  with 
the  Covenant  in  his  hand ;  he  died  at  last,  with 
the  Host  sticking  in  his  throat,  and  during  most 
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of  the  intermediate  years  was  occupied  in  perse 
cuting  both  Covenanters  and  Catholics." 

The  King's  principal  agents  for  carrying  out  his 
plans  for  bringing  Episcopacy  into  Scotland  were, 
first,  Lord  Middleton,  a  man  of  gross  and  sensual 
habits ;  and,  secondly,  James  Sharp,  an  apostate 
from  Presbyterianism,  and  one  who  had  left  his 
first  love  "  on  finding  the  gale  blowing  strongly  for 
the  Prelatic  party,"  and  who  was  now  a  zealous 
Churchman. 

Whatever  violence  or  harshness  appear  in  Sharp's 
conduct,  one  is  tempted  to  pass  it  over  in  consider 
ation  of  his  tragical  end ;  for  some  years  afterwards, 
when  he  was  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  he  was 
dragged  from  his  carriage  by  a  band  of  armed 
Covenanters,  who  met  him  on  Magus  Moor,  and, 
regardless  of  his  prayers  for  mercy  and  the  tears 
and  agony  of  his  daughter,  who  clung  to  him, 
most  savagely  murdered  him  with  two-and-twenty 
wounds,  justifying  their  atrocity  by  a  blasphemous 
and  wicked  misapplication  of  Holy  Scripture. 

This  murder  took  place  in  May,  1679.  Long 
before  this  Middleton  had  been  named  Lord  High 
Commissioner  and  Eepresentative  of  the  King  in 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  Sharp  had  been 
appointed  Primate  and  Archbishop;  and  anxious 
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to  have  one  whose  character  for  sanctity  and 
learning  would  weigh  with  the  people  and  recom 
mend  their  scheme,  the  Court  party  prevailed  on 
Leighton,  after  much  solicitation,  and  very  counter 
to  his  every  taste  and  feeling  (just  qualified,  how 
ever,  by  the  hope  of  doing  good  and  enacting  peace 
maker  between  the  ecclesiastical  belligerents),  to 
accept  the  inconsiderable  See  of  Dunblane. 

Having  thus  made  up  his  mind,  and  being  a 
lover  of  order,  he  at  once  submitted  to  the  forms 
which  were  conceived  necessary,  thereby  evidencing 
his  good  sense  and  moderation;  and  so  he  was 
privately  ordained  Deacon  and  Priest  of  the  Church 
of  England,  being  afterwards  publicly  consecrated 
Bishop  with  three  others  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Bishop  Burnet  tells  us  how  Leighton 's  soul  was 
vexed  with  "the  feasting  and  jollity  of  that  day," 
and  how  he  tried  to  "  work  up  Sharp,"  and  engage 
him  in  his  scheme  of  drawing  the  two  churches 
together  and  uniting  Churchmen  and  Presbyterians; 
but  Sharp  was  utterly  indifferent,  and  the  other 
Bishop,  Fairfont,  answered  him  "  only  with  a  jest 
or  merry  tale."  So  that  when  they  went  down  to 
Scotland  together  in  the  one  coach,  they  were  but 
"  indifferent  company ; "  and  Leighton  hearing  that 
they  intended  to  make  a  grand  and  pompous  entry 
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into  Edinburgh,  stole  away  from  them  at  Morpeth 
and  gat  him  into  that  city  privately  and  quietly. 
He  told  Burnet  that  doubtless  "  they  were  weary  of 
him,  and  he,  on  his  part,  was  very  weary  of  them." 

Like  two  horses  yoked  together  in  the  one  team 
were  these  two  prelates ;  the  one  wild,  hot,  and 
ungovernable,  plunging,  rude,  and  "  smelling  the 
battle  from  afar  " — such  was  Sharp.  The  other 
A'as  a  nobler  animal,  generous  and  highly  trained, 
and  bent  on  pulling  at  the  traces,  if  but  the  road 
were  right;  gentle,  but  not  deficient  in  spirit — 
and  this  was  Leighton. 

If  it  was  difficult  to  draw  with  Sharp,  it  was  far 
more  so  to  harmonise  with  the  governing  parties 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament  and  Council,  at  the 
head  of  which  at  this  time  was  Lord  Middleton,  a 
man  of  a  violent  temper,  and  so  intemperate  that 
the  most  serious  deliberations  were  often  cut  short 
by  the  noble  President  being  so  drunk  as  to  be 
unable  to  take  or  retain  the  chair. 

After  some  time  this  man  was  found  to  be 
utterly  inoperative,  and  the  King  dismissed  him 
from  his  High  Commissionership,  and  appointed  in 
his  place  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

This  nobleman  had  high  talents,  was  a  Scotch 
man,  and  had  once  strongly  favoured  the  Kirk  and 
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Covenant  party  in  his  native  land.  He  was  the  L 
of  King  Charles's  famous  CABAL,  or  five  distin 
guished  ministers,  the  initials  of  whose  names 
formed  this  word.  He  is  represented  hy  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  a  nobleman  with  unpleasing  voice  and 
features,  together  with  a  "tongue  much  too  large 
for  his  mouth;"  and  in  the  wars  and  bloodshed 
which  followed  the  assassination  of  Sharp,  Lauder- 
dale,  as  head  of  the  Council,  became  notorious  for 
his  extreme  cruelty  to  the  prisoners,  some  of  whom 
were  taken  after  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  and 
others  during  the  holding  of  their  armed  conven 
ticles,  when  "  the  boot  torture"  was  freely  applied; 
then  death,  and  mutilation  after  death ;  or  else,  if 
found  in  open  worship  in  some  solitary  glen  or  on 
a  lone  hill- side,  they  were  shot  down  like  wild 
beasts  by  the  King's  soldiers,  who  had  their  orders 
for  so  doing  from  the  High  Commissioner  and  his 
Council. 

Such  were  the  dark  fruits  which  appeared  some 
years  after  the  period  we  are  now  engaged  with, 
during  which  time  Sharp  and  Middleton  were  busy 
sowing  the  dragon's  teeth  in  the  soil  and  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  direful  seed  afterwards  came  up 
in  fighting  men,  bloodshed,  and  cruelty.  Then 
it  was  that  Episcopacy,  like  an  armed  intruder, 
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sought  to  seat  itself  on  the  Kirk  cushions,  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  Then  it  was 
that  the  presbyteries  and  judicatures  were  declared 
to  be  at  an  end.  This  was  followed  by  an  act  which 
proclaimed  King  Charles  to  be  the  civil  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  —  a  declaration  particularly 
offensive  to  the  Scotch,  and  by  them  termed  Eras- 
tianism,  which  word  was  derived  from  Erastus,  a 
German  divine,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  affirmed  that  all  religious  offences  should  be  re 
ferred  for  punishment,  not  to  the  Church,  but  to  the 
civil  authorities ;  and  to  such  a  degree  of  prejudice 
did  the  Kirk  ministers  and  members  proceed,  as  to 
class  this  Erastianism  among  the  most  "crying 
sins  "  of  the  times,  and  to  regard  it  as  only  one 
degree  less  black  in  their  estimation  than  Popery 
or  Prelacy ! 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Parliament  decreed, 
though  not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Cassilis  and  others  of  the  Presbyterian 
body,  that  the  bishops  were  to  have  exclusive 
presidency  and  power  of  ordination,  and  likewise  of 
censure,  in  Church  meetings.  In  a  word,  Prssby- 
terianism,  dear  to  the  nation  as  the  wife  of  their 
youth,  was  to  be  discarded,  and  Prelacy  installed 
in  its  stead. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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And  this,  too,  among  a  people  characteristically 
stiff-backed  and  tenacious  of  their  privileges; 
while  in  religious  matters  each  man  was  a  sound 
divine  in  his  own  estimation,  while  he  was  punc 
tilious  and  dogmatic  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
ready  to  contend  to  the  death  in  the  defence  of  his 
own  view  and  notion  of  ecclesiastical  right  and 
Bible  orthodoxy. 

Thus  the  times  became  hot  and  waxed  violent ; 
the  air  seemed  parched  and  fiery,  as  with  the 
breath  of  the  sirocco,  and  the  "  theologicus  furor  " 
which  had  been  burning  on  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  in  England  abated  nothing  of  its 
force,  when  at  this  time,  in  Scotland,  the  meek 
spirit  of  Kobert  Leighton  strove  to  mitigate  its 
intensity. 

For  if  the  sons  of  the  Episcopacy  were  hot  and 
eager  in  the  assertion  of  their  principles,  the 
children  of  the  Kirk  became  no  less  bitter  and 
energetic  in  the  enforcement  of  theirs.  Stung  by 
the  King's  utter  breach  of  faith  and  by  the  oppres 
siveness  and  cruelty  of  the  High  Commission,  they 
despatched  young  and  active  preachers  up  and 
down  the  country,  bearing  as  it  were  the  "  fiery 
cross  "  of  their  faith  to  blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion 
in  favour  of  an  insulted  Covenant  and  against  the 
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deadly  evils  of  Prelacy  and  Erastianism.  Such 
was  their  unregulated  language. 

Some  of  these  missionaries  were  no  doubt  pious 
men,  but  the  larger  part  of  them  were  wild  enthu 
siasts  and  bigots,  having  more  zeal  than  knowledge 
or  judgment — the  "Heathercats  "  and"Muckle- 
wraths "  of  the  future  annalist.  Wherever  they 
went  they  kindled  the  passions  of  the  nation. 
,Their  sermons  attracted  men  of  all  minds,  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good ;  those  who  loved  tumult  were 
maddened  by  them,  and  persons  of  devout  spirits 
listened  for  conscience'  sake,  and  acted  on  what 
they  heard,  There  was  even  a  reciprocation  of 
personal  violence.  Affronts  and  indignities  were 
levelled  at  the  heads  of  the  Episcopal  incumbents  ; 
they  were  mobbed  and  pelted  as  they  passed  to  and 
from  their  churches,  their  houses  were  assailed, 
their  property  was  plundered,  and  their  very  lives 
attempted,  by  these  rude  Presbyterian  fanatics. 

Amidst  all  this  storm,  the  gentle  voice  of 
Leighton  was  heard,  above  the  wind  and  wave, 
beseeching  for  peace  :  the  whole  tenor  of  his  epis 
copal  life  in  Scotland  seems  to  have  been  a  holding 
forth  of  his  hands  to  either  party,  and  suing  them, 
for  God  and  the  Gospel's  sake,  to  cease  from  strife 
and  be  at  unison  one  with  the  other.  The  King 

a  2 
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had  engaged  to  sanction  pacific  measures,  if  they 
could  be  brought  about.  There  were  good  men  in 
both  parties,  but  they  formed  a  feeble  minority, 
and  the  violent  and  extreme  minds  had  the  pre 
dominance,  and  were  the  leaders.  And  thus 
Leighton's  gracious  pleadings  were  disregarded  by 
the  high  prelatical  body  as  savouring  of  weakness, 
or  of  something  like  treachery  to  the  Church,  while 
they  were  met  by  the  men  of  the  Presbytery  with 
the  bigoted  and  resisting  sternness  of  non-compli 
ance.  At  all  times  they  were  stiff,  and  standing 
on  points ;  and  in  some  of  the  conferences,  where 
the  good  Archbishop  met  these  proud  Covenanters, 
they  were  even  uncivil  and  ungracious  to  him ;  an<* 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  "  fatigued  with  the 
argument,"  and  sat  him  down,  and  his  nose  began 
to  bleed,  some  of  them  could  not  conceal  their  exul 
tation,  attributing  this  incident  "  to  the  hard  knocks 
his  head  had  received  in  the  theological  combat !  " 

But  we  must  hasten  on  with  our  narrative. 

King  Charles,  convinced  now  from  experience 
that  uniformity  could  not  be  attained  by  com 
pulsion,  and  professing  to  agree  with  many  of 
Leighton's  projected  measures  for  healing  the 
ecclesiastical  wounds  of  Scotland,  advanced  him  to 
the  more  influential  Archiepiscopate  of  Glasgow. 
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This  took  place  in  1669,  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
years  old ;  and  this  See  he  held  until  the  year 
1674,  when  the  King  permitted  him  to  resign  it, 
and  he  retired  into  private  life,  residing  for  a  short 
time  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  and  moving 
from  that  to  Broadhurst,  a  demesne  in  the  parish 
of  Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex,  which  belonged  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Lightmaker ;  and  here  he  sojourned 
till  he  died  in  1684. 

During  the  five  years  of  his  Glasgow  Episcopate 
he  was  incessant  in  his  endeavours  that  all  "  who 
professed  or  called  themselves  Christians  should 
be  led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  hold  the  faith  in 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

To  his  own  clergy  who  demanded  redress  of 
grievances,  and  who  complained  of  ill  usage,  he 
answered  by  offering  them  heavenly  remedies,  and 
counselling  forbearance,  patience,  and  waiting  upon 
God. 

Afterwards,  accompanied  by  Burnet,  he  made 
a  circuit  among  the  "indulged"  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  win 
them  over  to  moderate  views  by  sound  argument 
and  Christian  gentleness.  Conference  after  con 
ference  took  place  subsequently  between  the  leaders 
of  the  respective  parties.  The  Episcopalians  were 
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officered  by  Leighton,  by  Lauderdale,  and  Burnet, 
and  Pattieson;  the  Covenanters  were  represented 
by  Hutchinson,  by  Wedderburn,  and  other  minis 
ters  of  repute.  Leighton  was  the  chief  speaker  : 
full  of  gentleness  and  courtesy,  yet  faithful  to  his 
Church  and  her  Scriptural  constitution,  he  argued 
boldly  and  eloquently  for  Episcopacy;  but  all  in 
vain  —  his  opponents  were  unconvinced  ;  they 
would  exact  everything  and  concede  nothing ;  till 
at  the  last  meeting  the  spirit  of  the  Archbishop 
rose,  and  he  addressed  them  with  energetic 
solemnity.  He  told  them  how  his  sole  object  had 
been  to  procure  peace  and  advance  religion ;  how, 
in  following  up  this  object,  he  had  made  several 
proposals  which,  he  was  fully  sensible,  involved 
great  diminution  of  the  just  rights  of  Episcopacy. 
"  Perhaps,"  he  continued,  "  I  may  have  wronged 
my  own  order  in  making  such  large  concessions, 
but  God  can  justify  my  motives,  and  I  hope  before 
long  to  stand  excused  with  my  own  brethren. 
You,"  he  added,  "have  thought  fit  to  reject  our 
overtures.  The  continuance  of  the  evil  of  divisions 
lies  at  your  door.  Before  God  and  man  I  wash  my 
hands  of  this  sin,  and  the  miseries  which  may 
ensue,"  &c. 

It  must  not  be  concealed  that  this  scheme  of 
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Leighton's  for  "  accommodating "  Episcopacy  to 
Presbyterian  views  and  habits  was  disliked  by 
almost  all  the  Church  party :  it  was  also  suspected 
by  the  Covenanters  as  a  plan  for  getting  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  into  the  oak  stem  of  their  sturdy 
Church  system,  and  which  afterwards,  in  other 
hands  than  Leighton's,  might  rend  their  tree  to 
pieces.  Of  this  they  did  not  suspect  the  Arch 
bishop  ;  they  only  feared  his  plan ;  and  this  feeling 
on  their  part  may  account  for,  and  excuse,  in  some 
measure,  their  obstinacy  and  recusancy. 

Leighton's  "  accommodation "  scheme  bore  a 
resemblance  to  Archbishop  Ussher's  plan  of 
"  Keduced  Episcopacy."  It  was  considered  roman 
tic  and  impracticable  by  men  of  the  world,  yet  no 
doubt  originated  with  him  from  the  purest  and 
most  Christian  motives. 

Disappointed  thus,  and  beaten  back  in  all  his 
endeavours  for  good,  his  mind  turned  fondly 
towards  that  devout  privacy  of  life  which  he  ever 
loved,  and  which,  by  his  resignation  of  his  Scottish 
mitre,  he  was  now  enabled  to  enjoy.  He  wrote  to 
his  sister,  and  told  her  how  "  his  heart  panted 
after  a  retreat  from  this  place,  and  public  charge, 
and  next  to  rest  in  my  grave ;"  and  he  signed  him 
self  her  "  poor,  weary  brother,  K.  L." 
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This  letter  was  written  from  Dunblane,  after  the 
failure  of  his  "Accommodation;"  and  a  shady 
avenue  is  still  shown  there,  where  Leighton  used 
"  to  pace  up  and  down  "  when  he  wished  to  unite 
exercise  with  meditation. 

Of  the  sequel  of  his  life  there  remain  hut  few 
particulars.  Though  desirous,  most  of  all,  to 
cultivate  secret  and  quiet  devotion,  yet  at  Horsted 
he  ever  occupied  himself  as  a  parish  minister — 
reading  prayers,  preaching,  and  visiting  the  sick 
and  poor. 

He  certainly  had  a  strong  cloistral  taste.  This, 
perhaps,  was  caused  by  his  natural  temperament — 
the  seclusiveness  of  a  quiet  heart — and,  no  doubt, 
increased  by  the  rudeness  of  the  times  about  him, 
and  his  having  so  few  likeminded  with  himself  to 
consort  with.  In  his  youth  he  was  much  among 
the  French  ecclesiastics  of  the  College  of  Douay, 
and  there  he  had  met  some  religionists  whose 
lives  were  framed  on  the  strictest  principles  of 
primitive  piety,  and  of  whose  conventual  seclusion 
he  spoke  as  possessing  a  "  peculiar  and  celestial 
flavour."  Of  the  mass  of  the  clergy,  however,  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  he  had  the  lowest  idea, 
designating  them  as  "  ignavi  fures,  or  rapacious 
drones ;"  and  speaking  most  severely  of  the  un- 
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scrupulous  means  adopted  by  some  of  them  in 
making  converts,  that  "in  their  zeal  to  make 
proselytes,  they  fetched  ladders  from  Hell  to  scale 
Heaven.'* 

He  abhorred  every  species  of  persecution,  saying 
that  "  swords  and  halberds,  tongs  and  pincers  were 
'  unfit  instruments  to  advance  the  science  or  practice 
of  religion."  In  this  he  alluded  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Privy  Council  with  the  recusant  Covenanters  ; 
and  he  used  to  say  that  he  "  preferred  one  honest 
erroneous  man  to  the  most  orthodox  knave  in  the 
world." 

Notwithstanding  his  learning  and  talent  for 
abstract  and  high  speculation,  he  approached  the 
Scriptures  and  the  secret  things  of  God  with  the 
utmost  sacredness  and  humility.  His  nephew 
complaining  that  there  was  "  one  text  which  he 
could  not  understand" — "And  many  more,"  said 
Leighton,  "which  I  cannot."  Some  one  pressed 
him  for  his  opinion  on  the  saints  hereafter  reigning 
with  Christ,  and  he  eluded  the  question  by  merely 
replying,  "If  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with 
Him." 

These  are  but  a  small  gleaning  from  the  rich 
harvest-field  of  his  great  and  good  mind  ;  his  wise 
and  holy  sayings  would  fill  a  volume. 
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His  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Peter," 
his  "Latin  Prelections,"  his  "Discourses  en  the 
Decalogue,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  his 
many  sermons — all  exhibit  the  inward  life  of  the 
man,  sainted,  solemn,  and  simple.  Here  we  can 
distinguish  his  learning  and  recognise  his  refine 
ment,  his  depth  of  thought,  his  absorption  in  God. 
As  he  wrote,  so  he  lived.  His  pen  described  his 
inward  condition,  and  commended  his  outward 
walk.  He  had  been  often  heard  to  say  how  he 
should  like  to  die  in  an  inn ;  and  when  his  hour 
arrived,  he  expired,  after  a  brief  illness,  in  the  Bell 
Inn,  Warwick  Lane,  on  June  25,  1684 ;  and 
Bishop  Burnet  caught  his  latest  sigh. 

To  him  death  was  most  welcome ;  the  long- 
wished-for  hour  had  come ;  the  rapture  of  meeting 
was  at  hand ;  and  all  was  peace,  and  joy,  and  ex 
pectancy;  no  cloud  came  o'er  his  mind — no  fear 
assailed  him ;  and  there  was  not  one  ripple  on  the 
last  life-wave  which  broke  on  the  golden  shingles 
of  eternity  as  the  happy  soul  of  Eobert  Leighton 
passed  from  its  fetters  into  the  liberty  and  the  joy 
of  his  God  and  his  Christ. 
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V. 
LETTICE   VISCOUNTESS  FALKLAND. 

AMONGST  Churclrwomen  of  the  seventeenth  century 
who  were  illustrious  for  their  piety  and  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  the  faith,  Lettice  Viscountess 
Falkland  deserves  especial  mention.  As  Margaret 
Godolphin  found  a  loving  biographer  in  John 
Evelyn,  so  did  this  handmaiden  of  God  in  John 
Duncan,  who,  at  the  request  of  certain  nohle  per 
sons,  gathered  together  the  particulars  of  her  life 
and  death,  and  arranged  them  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Morison,  "  in  order  that  the  most  precious  perfume 
of  her  name  being  poured  out  (like  St.  Mary  Magda 
lene's  spikenard)  may  fill  your  and  their  houses." 
From  this  quaint  book  we  derive  much  of  the 
material  for  our  biography. 

Viscountess  Falkland  was  born  in  1611.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Morison, 
of  Pooly  Park,  Leicestershire.  She  experienced, 
as  most  ladies  of  the  period  did,  the  tender  care  of 
a  loving  mother.  She  came  not,  says  her  biogra 
pher,  from  her  nurse's  arms  without  some  know- 
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ledge  of  the  principles  of  religion.  Her  early  years 
were  marked  by  that  special  characteristic  which 
has  been  beautifully  called  "the  religion  of  children, 
obedience  to  parents,"  and  which,  in  her  case,  was 
so  (strongly  developed  that  Lady  Morison  "could  not 
remember  any  particular  act  wherein  at  any  time 
she  disobeyed  her  father  or  herself."  From  her  very 
childhood  she  began  to  methodise  her  time,  appro 
priating  certain  hours  daily  to  prayer  and  acts  of 
devotion,  others  to  reading  and  writing,  and  the 
rest  to  walking  and  recreation.  It  gives  us  some 
what  of  an  insight  into  her  future  character,  that 
the  very  first  piece  of  work  which  she  did  was  a 
purse,  intended  to  receive  alms  for  the  poor,  and, 
as  soon  as  it  was  filled  by  the  contributions  of  her 
parents  and  friends,  its  contents  were  distributed 
among  those  who  were  in  need.  She  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  neglect  her  hours  of  devo 
tion,  and  if  by  chance,  when  there  were  visitors  in 
the  house,  her  oratory  was  occupied,  she  was  wont 
to  obtain  the  key  of  a  private  room,  that  she  might 
uninterruptedly  hold  communion  with  God.  It  is 
somewhat  noteworthy,  and  is  an  evidence  of  a 
deeply  sensitive  and  thoughtful  mind,  that  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen  she  was  troubled  with  reli 
gious  doubts,  and  wondered  if  the  mercy  of  God 
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extended  to  her.  She  was  sore  distressed,  but  help 
and  comfort  were  near  at  hand.  "  God  upheld  this 
young  twig  against  such  a  storm  which  hath  torn 
up  many  a  fair  tree."  When  the  fierceness  of  the 
struggle  was  overpast,  she  was  filled  with  spiritual 
joy.  She  found  that  religion's  ways  were  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  were  peace;  so 
that  she  was  enahled  to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  what  an 
incomparable  sweetness  there  is  in  the  music  upon 
David's  harp  !  Oh,  what  heavenly  joy  there  is  in 
those  psalms,  and  in  prayers  and  praises  to  God ! 
How  amiable  are  the  courts  of  God's  house !  how 
welcome  the  days  of  His  solemn  worship  ! " 

The  value  which  she  set  upon  the  worship 
of  the  Church  was  so  great,  that,  though  of  a 
weak  and  tender  frame,  she  often  walked  on  a 
Sunday  between  three  and  four  miles  to  church, 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  considering  that  the 
spiritual  comforts  she  enjoyed  were  more  than  com 
pensation  for  any  bodily  weariness  she  might  feel. 

Her  childhood  and  the  first  dawn  of  womanhood 
were  passed  in  works  of  devotion,  love,  and  prayer. 
In  her  twentieth  year,  Sir  Lucius  Gary,  who  had 
been  the  bosom  friend  of  her  brother  (then  de 
ceased),  and  who  had  long  known  and  valued  her 
many  good  qualities,  sought  her  hand  in  marriage. 
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He  knew  that  she  was  comparatively  portionless, 
but  he  "  prized  her  piety,  wisdom,  quickness  of 
wit,  discretion,  judgment,  sohriety,  and  gravity  of 
behaviour  above  all  worldly  inheritance,  and  those 
other  accessories  which  most  men  court.'*  The 
marriage  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  Viscount 
Falkland,  who  considered  that  his  son  should  have 
made  a  more  brilliant  match.  Sir  Lucius,  finding 
reconciliation  with  his  father  impossible,  and  unable 
to  bear  the  penalty  of  not  being  admitted  to  his 
house,  went  to  Holland,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
some  military  employment,  When  he  did  not  suc 
ceed  in  this,  he  returned  to  England,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  study  and  literary  pursuits. 

After  Sir  Lucius  had  succeeded,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  to  the  title,  and  settled  at  Tew,  there 
were  naturally  many  temptations  to  induce  the 
Viscountess  to  indulge  in  the  frivolities  of  the  day, 
and  lead  a  fashionable  life.  But  if  such  feelings 
did  arise  within  her,  or  such  temptations  present 
themselves,  they  were  at  once  restrained  and 
resisted.  She  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  herself 
unspotted  in  the  world.  She  was  supported  by 
Divine  power ;  but,  if  at  any  moment  she  had  been 
tempted  to  weakness,  she  would  have  found  an 
earthly  support  in  her  loving  husband,  and  those 
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wise  and  holy  men  who  were  welcome  visitors 
at  Tew. 

For,  as  we  learn  from  Clarendon,  Sir  Lucius, 
living  within  ten  miles  of  Oxford,  cultivated  the 
closest  friendships  with  many  learned  and  accom 
plished  men  of  the  university.  The  most  elegant 
scholars,  and  some  great  divines  also,  were  attracted 
to  him  by  the  depth  of  his  learning,  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment,  the  readiness  of  his  wit,  and  the 
wonderful  powers  of  reasoning  which  he  possessed. 
His  knowledge  was  so  vast  that  he  seemed  to  know 
everything,  and  yet  his  humility  so  great  that  he 
appeared  to  know  nothing.  Hence  the  choicest  men 
of  the  university  resorted  to  Tew,  and  dwelt  with 
him  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a  purer  air.  His 
house,  in  fact,  was  a  university  bound  in  a  less 
volume,  whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose 
as  for  study,  and  for  the  consideration  of  such  sub 
jects  as  were  calculated  to  raise  the  existing  state 
of  society. 

In  the  bosom  of  her  family,  and  the  society  of 
the  good  and  great,  Lady  Falkland  had  all  her 
heart  desired.  There  were  no  charms  for  her 
beyond.  Her  thoughts  were  fixed  on  heaven,  and 
her  affections,  hallowed  and  sanctified  thereby, 
centred  in  home. 
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Though  riches  and  honour  had  increased,  she 
did  not  set  her  heart  upon  them.  As  she  sat  in 
her  "stately  palaces,"  heautifully  situated,  she 
could  not  hut  contrast  the  grandeur  of  her  then 
estate  with  the  simplicity  that  obtained  in  her 
father's  comparatively  humhle  home.  But  no  feel 
ing  of  pride  arose  from  such  thoughts.  Her  soul 
was  filled  with  praise  and  thankfulness  to  Almighty 
God,  who,  of  His  goodness,  had  hestowed  such 
blessings  upon  her.  Thankful  she  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  yet  none  ever  saw  that  her  heart 
was  any  whit  exalted  with  joy  for  them.  She 
reserved  her  affections  for  those  riches  which  never 
fade,  and  for  those  dwellings  which  are  above, 
where  the  city  is  of  pure  gold  and  the  walls  gar 
nished  with  precious  stones.  She  adorned  her 
high  rank  by  her  devoted  attachment  to  the  services 
of  the  Church,  her  constant  reception  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  her  observance  of  stated 
hours  of  prayer  and  habits  of  devotion. 

Thus  ten  years  of  married  happiness  passed  away 
— all  sunshine,  no  cloud.  But  this  could  not  last. 
The  cloud  soon  gathered.  Lord  Falkland  was 
summoned  from  his  quiet,  peaceful  home,  first  to 
the  senate,  then  to  the  battle-field — from  book  and 
pen  to  sword  and  spear.  He  was  present  at  the 
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battle  of  Edge  Hill,  where,  though  Secretary  of 
State,  ne  joined  in  command  of  part  of  the  forces. 
From  this  engagement  he  escaped  safely :  hut  at 
the  hattle  of  Newhury  (1643)  he  fell.  "  A  person," 
says  his  friend  Clarendon,  "  of  such  prodigious  parts 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that  inimitable  sweet 
ness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flowing  and 
obliging  a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind,  and 
of  that  primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life 
that,  if  there  were  no  other  brand  upon  this  odious 
and  accursed  civil  war  than  that  single  loss,  it  must 
be  most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity." 

Her  loss  was  indeed  great.  The  husband  who 
had  been  taken  from  her  was  no  ordinary  man. 
Her  three  children  were  left  without  the  firm  pro 
tection  of  a  father's  right  hand.  Her  heart  was 
pierced  through  with  many  sorrows ;  yet  she  re 
membered,  "  Be  patient  in  tribulation,  continuing 
instant  in  prayer,"  and  could  say,  "  Bow  down 
Thine  ear,  0  Lord ;  hear  me,  for  I  am  poor  and 
needy." 

Determined  to  devote  herself  with  still  greater 
zeal  and  earnestness  than  heretofore  to  acts  and 
labours  of  love  and  service  to  God,  and  to  consecrate 
her  widowhood  by  holy  living,  she  commenced  afresh 
the  diligent  study  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Sermon 

VOL.  I.  H 
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upon  the  Mount.  Her  meditation  upon  this  caused 
her  to  resolve  that,  by  God's  help,  she  would  put 
into  practice  those  virtues  to  which  the  Beatitudes 
were  attached. 

The  poor  were  her  first  and  chiefest  care.  She 
provided  for  those  of  her  relations  who  had  but  little 
means  of  their  own.  She  took  care  of  many  of  her 
poor  neighbours  who  were  too  old,  and  of  children 
who  were  too  young  to  work.  Schools  were  provided 
for  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  principles 
and  faith  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  ex 
ercise  of  her  charitable  feelings,  she  would  not  by 
any  means  encourage  idleness ;  but  provided  work 
on  her  estates  for  those  who  required  assistance, 
even  though  she  herself  suffered  loss. 

Works  of  mercy  were  her  delight.  By  her  the 
poor  were  fed ;  the  faint  and  weary  refreshed ; 
the  naked  clothed.  Sometimes  she  hunted  up  and 
down  the  house  and  obtained  clothes  from  her 
servants,  that  the  poor  might  not  go  cold  and  naked 
from  her  door.  When  it  was  raised  as  an  objection, 
that  she  might  relieve  many  idle  and  worthless 
characters,  she  answered,  in  words  which  showed 
the  kindliness  of  her  feelings  though  not  perhaps 
the  strength  of  her  judgment,  "  I  know  not  their 
nearts ;  and,  in  their  outward  carriage  and  speech, 
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they  all  of  them  appear  to  me  good  and  virtuous ; 
and  I  had  rather  relieve  five  unworthy  vagrants  than 
that  one  member  of  Christ  should  go  empty  away." 
She  sent,  also,  various  sums  for  the  relief  of 
persons  in  prison  at  Oxford  and  in  London,  with 
the  special  injunction  that  the  name  of  the  donor 
should  not  be  mentioned :  acting  herein  upon  the 
rule,  "  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doeth." 

But  this  was  not  all.  Hers  was  a  Christ-like 
charity.  It  extended  to  all — even  her  enemies. 
When  some  of  them  were  made  captive  by  the 
King's  forces,  and  were  in  very  great  need,  she 
considered  how  she  could  best  send  them  assistance. 
Some  thought  she  would  be  liable  to  a  charge  of 
disloyalty,  but  she  made  answer,  "No  man  will 
suspect  my  loyalty  because  I  relieve  these  prisoners, 
but  he  may  suspect  my  Christianity  if  he  should 
see  me  relieve  a  needy  Turk  or  Jew;  however,  I 
had  rather  be  so  misunderstood  (if  this  my  secret 
alms  should  be  known),  than  that  any  of  mine 
enemies  (the  worst  of  them)  should  perish  for 
want  of  it." 

She  made,  also,  special  provision  for  the  sick — 
having  always  at  hand  cordials,  different  kinds  of 
physic,  and  antidotes  against  infection.  She  not 

H  2 
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only  hired  nurses  for  her  poor  neighbours,  but 
visited  them  herself;  read  to  them  books  of  spiritual 
consolation,  and  gave  them  advice  and  exhortations 
suited  to  their  several  needs;  waiting  sometimes 
for  a  lengthened  period  until  the  patient  awoke  out 
of  sleep ;  for  she  thought,  and  rightly,  that  in  sick 
ness  the  heart  is  softened,  the  ground  is  made 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  and  sickness  is 
the  time  for  sowing.  "  Thus,"  says  her  biographer, 
"  in  all  her  corporal  works  of  mercy  she  added 
works  of  spiritual  mercy  too,  relieving  the  wants  of 
the  body  and  soul  together,  instructing  and  exhort 
ing,  and  earnestly  persuading  the  poor  and  the  sick 
to  some  virtue  or  other  for  their  souls'  health— 
herein  following  the  command  in  the  sermon,  and 
also  the  example  of  our  Most  Blessed  Lord,  Who, 
when  He  cured  the  diseases  of  the  body,  cured  the 
diseases  of  that  infirm  soul  too ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  with  one  word,  administered  to  the  sick  and 
impotent  both  health  and  grace." 

Amongst  others  of  her  qualities  at  this  period  of 
her  life,  may  be  mentioned — her  meekness;  for, 
though  she  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
power,  and  could  argue  with  considerable  skill,  she 
was  willing  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  others  : 
— her  gentleness ;  for,  though  impetuous  and  liable 
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to  give  way  to  anger,  she  endeavoured,  and  not  with 
out  success,  to  control  her  temper  : — her  peaceable- 
ness ;  for  she  strove,  as  much  as  lay  in  her,  to  live 
at  peace  with  all  men  ;  refusing  to  maintain  her  own 
rights  by  legal  proceedings,  and  using  her  utmost 
exertions  to  reconcile  those  who  had  taken  such 
measures,  or  were  otherwise  at  variance.  Above 
all,  she  was  patient :  for,  though  she  had  many 
sorrows  and  trials,  and  some  very  heavy  ones, 
yet  never  could  a  sign  of  impatience  be  dis 
covered. 

Some  even  thought  she  was  "  in  love  with  suffer 
ing,"  when  she  refused  to  pay  contribution  money 
against  the  king,  and  suffered  her  stock — of  great 
value — to  be  seized  upon  rather  than  pay  some  little 
tax  which  was  demanded.  This  she  continued  to 
refuse  to  do  until  the  king  granted  an  indulgence, 
and  even  then  she  would  not  pay  contribution  money 
to  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  because  they  were 
opposed  to  the  royal  cause. 

She  was  remarkable  for  her  poverty  of  spirit — 
always  bewailing  her  great  weakness,  and  conscious 
of  her  spiritual  wants.  On  one  occasion,  when  she 
overheard  those  around  her  saying  they  wished  they 
could  emulate  her  virtues  and  devotion,  and  be 
like  her,  she  said,  "  Oh,  ye  are  not  so  backward ! 
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yet  wish  yourselves  better — ye  know  not  how  evil 
and  corrupt  my  heart  is." 

She  was  instant  in  prayer.  Her  hours  of  devo 
tion  and  communion  with  God  were  her  chief  enjoy 
ment.  Her  family  called  them  her  busy  hours — 
'•  prayers  her  business.  Martha's  employment  was 
her  recreation,  Mary's  was  her  business."  When 
her  private  devotions  were  over,  she  spent  an  hour 
every  day  in  catechising  and  instructing  her  servants. 
The  morning  and  evening  prayers  were  read  by  tho 
chaplain,  at  a  time  when  the  risk  incurred  by  doing 
so  was  very  great.  Her  servants  were  required  to 
attend  as  regularly  as  possible ;  and,  if  any  were 
prevented  from  joining  in  public  worship,  she  used 
to  pray  with  them  in  private.  She  required  from 
the  busiest  of  her  servants  "  that,  at  the  outgoings 
of  the  morning  and  evening  every  one  should  praise 
God  and  call  upon  His  name." 

On  Sundays  she  rose  earlier  than  usual,  and  spent 
so  much  time  in  catechising  and  instructing  her 
children  and  servants,  that  the  day  was  far  too  short 
for  her.  In  order  the  better  to  prepare  herself  for 
the  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  she  fasted 
every  Saturday,  refused  to  visit  or  receive  company, 
and  put  aside,  as  far  as  possible,  all  worldly  employ 
ments.  All  the  saints'  days  of  the  Church  were  duly 
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observed ;  and,  when  the  public  services  were  over, 
she  released  her  servants  from  work,  saying,  "  These 
days  are  yours,  and  as  due  to  you  as  ordinary  days 
to  my  employments."  As  the  wheel  and  the  plough 
were  still  on  these  days,  she  made  it  a  regular 
practice  to  visit  the  unlearned  and  the  poor,  and 
read  to  them  passages  from  Holy  Scripture  and 
religious  works.  She  was  in  fastings  often,  and 
wished  that  those  in  authority  during  those  troub 
lous  times  had  appointed  one  Wednesday  in  every 
month  for  special  humiliation  and  self-denial. 

Her  preparation  for  Holy  Communion  was  most 
careful.  Whenever  she  visited  London,  her  first 
inquiry  was,  When  and  where  is  the  Holy  Com 
munion  celebrated  ?  and  she  made  a  point  of  attend 
ing,  even  if  the  church  were  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  city.  In  this  respect,  also,  she  was  most  watch 
ful  over  the  best  interests  of  her  domestics,  moving 
them  to  communicate  with  her  and  preparing  them 
to  receive  with  benefit  the  instructions  of  the 
chaplain.  A  great  portion  of  the  day  before  recep 
tion  was  allowed  them  for  prayer  and  meditation ; 
and  after  the  celebration  on  the  Sunday,  she  called 
them  together,  and  gave  them  such  exhortations  as 
she  thought  would  be  beneficial  to  them. 

Whilst  thus  engaged  in  a  regular  round  of  holy 
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duties,  a  fresh  sorrow  came  upon  her.  God  visited 
her  with  a  sharp  and  piercing  trial.  Her  son,  Lo 
renzo,  who  was  endowed  with  great  powers  and 
amiable  qualities,  was  taken  away  from  her.  This 
loss  seemed  at  first  more  than  she  could  possibly 
bear.  Her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping  all  day  long, 
and  she  watered  her  couch  with  tears.  Many  were 
the  temptations  to  murmuring  and  rebellious 
thoughts  by  which  she  was  assailed  at  this  time. 
Hours  of  despondency  and  almost  despair  followed 
one  upon  another.  She  sought  spiritual  advice, 
and  received  comfort.  But  her  will  was  not  yet 
bowed  to  the  will  of  God.  There  was  one  sharp 
struggle  more,  and  then  at  length  grace  triumphed ; 
and  she  felt  afterwards  the  truth  of  St.  Augustine's 
beautiful  words :  "  They  in  whom  God  dwelleth  are 
assuredly  made  better  in  tribulation,  proved  as  gold. 
And  if  perchance  the  adversary,  the  devil,  ask  to 
prove  any  and  it  be  granted  nim  whether  by  some 
bodily  pain  or  some  loss  or  bereavement,  let  a  man 
keep  his  heart  fixed  on  Him  Who  withdraweth  not 
Himself,  and  if  He  seem  to  withdraw  His  ear  from 
his  lamentations,  yet  He  sheweth  mercy  to  his 
supplications.  He  who  made  us  knoweth  what  to 
do.  He  knoweth  how  to  remake  us.  He  is  a  good 
builder,  Who  built  the  house;  and  if  anything 
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therein  have  fallen  to  decay,  He  knoweth  how  to 

repair  it." 

Such  was  her  happy  experience.     She  was  led 

on  step  by  step  from  grace  to  grace.  Her  views  of 
sacred  truth  became  clearer.  She  came  out  of  the 
fire  like  gold  refined.  Higher  aspirations  now  be 
came  hers.  Leaving  those  things  which  were  be 
hind,  she  pressed  forward  toward  the  mark  of  the 
prize  of  our  heavenly  calling  in  Christ  Jesus. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  laid  aside  all 
rich  dresses,  and  many  other  luxuries,  in  order  that 
she  might  have  the  more  to  bestow  upon  the  needy. 
Now  she  cast  off  all  worldly  pomp  and  outward  show, 
reduced  the- number  of  her  servants,  that,  "like 
Dorcas,  she  might  be  full  of  good  works.  She  more 
delighted  in  feeding  poor  almsmen  than  in  a  crowd 
of  servants ;  in  maintaining  children  at  school  and 
books  rather  than  in  having  pages  and  gentlewomen 
as  attendants." 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  which  she  had  to  con 
tend  in  her  spiritual  course  was  impetuosity  of 
temper.  This  thorn  in  the  flesh  she  prayed  the 
Lord  again  and  again  to  remove.  But  whilst 
earnest  in  prayer  she  also  used  means,  by  avoiding 
all  inquiries  or  conversation  which  might  possibly 
lead  to  any  manifestation  of  anger.  With  this  end 
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in  view,  she  laid  down  two  rules  for  the  government 
of  her  tongue  : — 

1.  That  it  should  never  speak  evil  of  any  man, 
though  truly,  but  only  upon  a  design  of  charity  to 
reclaim  him  from  that  evil ;  and  never  of  any  one 
if  absent,  and  not  like  to  be  amended  by  it. 

2.  That  as  much  as  possible  it  should  keep  in 
every  idle  word,  and  speak  out  only  that  which  was 
co  edification. 

She  observed  also  the  same  rules  in  her  corres 
pondence  with  any  one.  Her  natural  temperament 
led  her  to  cherish  a  more  than  due  affection  for 
relations  and  friends.  This  failing  she  now  en 
deavoured  resolutely  to  amend.  "  Oh !  love  me 
not,  my  friends,  too  much,"  she  would  say  to  those 
who  were  dearest  to  her,  "  and  God  grant  I  never 
love  my  friends  too  much  hereafter ;  that  hath  cost 
me  dear,  and  my  heart  hath  smarted  sore  with  grief 
for  it  already." 

The  fire  had  done  its  work ;  and  she  who  wept 
bitterly  when  the  pride  of  her  eyes  was  taken  away, 
could  say,  "  Now,  whatsoever  comes  upon  me  I  will 
bear  patiently,  because  by  God's  will  it  comes  ;  yea, 
I  will  bear  it  cheerfully,  because  by  God's  wisdom 
it  is  thus  ordered,  and  it  will  work  (as  all  things 
else)  for  mine  advantage."  And  yet  again  :  "  I 
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should  offend  not  only  against  free  obedience  and 
submission,  but  also  against  common  prudence,  if 
I  should  wish  my  condition  otherwise  than  now  it 
is.  I  cannot  wish  anything  so  gainful  and  pros 
perous  to  me  as  this  which  my  Heavenly  Father 
hath  in  His  wisdom  ordered  for  me." 

As  she  had  learnt  the  lesson  of  suffering,  so 
also  she  resolved  by  the  grace  of  God  to  do 
whatever  was  her  duty.  In  difficulties  she  con 
sulted  a  learned  divine,  and  whenever  any  matter 
did  not  fall  out  according  to  her  wishes  she  would 
quietly  say :  "  Though  at  this  time,  this  way,  this 
business  prospered  not,  yet  at  some  other  time, 
some  other  way,  it  will  be  successful  unto  me. 
This  doing  my  duty  will  be,  some  time  or  other, 
some  way  or  other,  for  mine  advantage." 

Whatever  virtues  she  had  practised  before  were 
now  cultivated  in  greater  perfection.  Her  charity 
was  great  before,  but  then  she  denied  herself 
luxuries  and  retained  the  main  part  of  her  income 
for  the  expenses  connected  with  her  establish 
ment;  now  the  greater  part  was  devoted  to 
charity,  a  small  fixed  sum  being  retained  for  her- 
eelf.  Before,  meekness  was  the  attire  of  her  soul, 
now  it  was  also  her  ornament ;  she  was  clad  in  the 
beautiful  robe  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  She 
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hungered  and  thirsted  after  righteousness.  "  Oh ! " 
she  exclaims,  "that  I  could  attain  unto  it!  Oh! 
that  my  ways  were  made  so  direct ! "  When 
composing  herself  to  sleep  she  would  say  to  her 
servant,  "Well,  now  I  am  one  day  nearer  my 
journey's  end." 

Kespectful  to  her  superiors,  she  was  kind  and 
affable  to  her  inferiors,  courteous  in  speech  for  fear 
of  giving  any  offence;  and,  if  she  had  spoken 
harshly  or  unkindly  to  any  of  her  inferiors  or 
servants,  she  knew  no  peace  of  mind  until  she 
had  asked  forgiveness.  The  more  holy  she  became, 
and  the  more  she  grew  in  grace,  the  more  humbly 
she  walked  with  God. 

As  a  tender  mother  she  exercised  a  watchful  eye 
over  her  children,  for  whose  use  she  had  an  ora 
tory  fitted  up.  They  read  the  morning  and  evening 
prayers  at  rising  and  going  to  rest ;  they  repeated 
psalms  by  heart.  In  the  morning  they  used  one  of 
the  Eucharistical  psalms,  and  in  the  evening  one 
of  the  seven  Penitential.  More  of  her  time  was  de 
voted  to  superintending  their  religious  education, 
and  she  caused  a  short  commentary  on  the  Beati 
tudes  to  be  attached  to  their  first  catechism. 

She  entered  into  a  compact  with  her  most  inti 
mate  friends,  that  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
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other,  they  should  reprove  whatever  might  be 
amiss  in  any ;  for,  she  said,  "  if  you  suffer  me  to 
be  undone  for  ever,  or  I  you,  how  are  we  friends  ?  " 

Her  last  act  every  night  was  keen  self-exami 
nation.  She  reviewed  all  the  events  of  the  day — 
her  thoughts,  her  words,  and  deeds ;  what  evil  she 
had  committed;  what  opportunity  of  benefiting 
others  she  had  embraced  or  neglected ;  what  com 
forts  and  blessings  she  had  that  day  received ;  and 
after  this  examination,  giving  thanks  and  begging 
pardon  in  every  particular,  as  occasion  required, 
having  communed  with  her  own  heart  in  her 
chamber,  she  was  still. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  these  hours  of  quiet  medita 
tion  and  reflection  that  she  drew  out  her  scheme 
for  building  schools,  and  introducing  manufactures, 
and  still  more,  formed  the  project  of  having  places 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
education  of  young  gentlewomen  and  the  retirement 
of  widows. 

All  these  designs  were  interrupted  by  the  state 
of  the  times,  and  therefore  it  only  remained  for  her 
to  continue  her  home  work  and  the  care  of  her 
soul.  She  left  her  stately  mansion  for  a  little 
cottage  close  by,  in  order  that,  removed  from  the 
distractions  of  the  world  and  unnecessary  visitings, 
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she  might  the  better  prepare  herself  for  the  coming 
of  the  Lord. 

This,  however,  she  did  not  long  enjoy.  Busi 
ness  of  an  important  nature  called  her  to  London. 
It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  but,  though  weak, 
she  would  not  flinch  from  the  journey,  since  it  was 
one  of  duty.  She  strengthened  herself  by  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Communion.  On  her  return 
homewards,  she  was  obliged  to  stay  at  Oxford, 
owing  to  a  severe  cold,  which  was  telling  upon 
a  consumptive  constitution.  Those  who  watched 
around  her  bed  were  alarmed  when  they  saw  how 
she  suffered ;  but  she  herself  was  calm,  collected, 
and  resigned.  It  was  at  last  thought  safe  to 
remove  her  to  her  own  home.  She  expressed  her 
thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  that  she  had  been 
permitted  to  reach  it,  and  depart  hence  surrounded 
by  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  her. 

During  her  illness  she  was  a  rare  example  of 
patience.  Her  last  hours  were  hours  of  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  unceasing  prayer.  On  the  morn 
ing  of  her  decease,  St.  Matthias'  Day,  1646,  she 
requested  all  who  could  be  spared  to  go  to  church 
and  pray  for  her,  exhorting  those  who  remained 
behind,  "  Fear  God  !  fear  God  ! "  Without  a  sign 
of  outward  pain,  or  inward  conflict,  she  yielded  up 
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her  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-five. 

Her  losses  in  time  proved  her  gain  for  eternity. 
They  led  her  to  meditate  upon  Him,  Who  hy  suffer 
ing  was  made  perfect.  Sorrow-stricken  yet  up- 
holden  by  grace,  she  fell  asleep,  to  wake  where 
pain  is  unknown.  As  we  read  this  history,  and 
feel  how  trials  and  sorrows  come  to  all  in  this 
mortal  life,  without  distinction  of  persons,  we  may 
well  say  with  our  own  great  Church  poet : — 

"  Mortal !  if  life  smile  on  thee,  and  thou  find 

All  to  thy  mind, 
Thfnk  who  did  once  from  Heaven  to  Hell  descend 

Thee  to  befriend ; 
So  shalt  thou  dare  forego,  at  His  dear  call, 

Thy  best,  thine  all. 
4  Oh,  Father !  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done,' 

So  spake  the  Son. 
Be  this  our  charm,  mellowing  earth's  ruder  noise 

Of  griefs  and  joys — 
That  we  may  cling  for  ever  to  Thy  breast, 

In  perfect  rest," 
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VI. 
BISHOP  JEKEMY  TAYLOR. 

COLERIDGE  placed  Jeremy  Taylor  among  the  four 
great  geniuses  of  old  English  literature.  He  used 
to  reckon  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  Milton  and 
Taylor,  four  square  each  against  each.  In  mere 
eloquence  he  thought  Taylor  without  any  fellow. 
He  loved  to  call  him  the  English  Chrysostom. 
And  the  Church  of  England  can  furnish  few  names 
of  which  she  has  such  reason  to  be  proud.  He  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  "Holy  Living"  and 
"  Holy  Dying."  Intended  as  manuals  of  devotion, 
and  as  armouries  from  which  the  Christian  may 
provide  himself  with  weapons  of  offence  and 
defence  against  the  powers  of  evil,  no  books  have 
had  a  larger  share  in  the  religious  culture  of  the 
land.  They  belong  to  that  select  and  pietist  class 
of  works,  which  so  strangely  sound  the  depths  of 
human  life.  Like  "  The  Imitation,"  they  address 
the  spiritual  sense,  by  which  the  things  unseen 
oecome  as  though  they  are  seen  and  realised,  and 
strike  on  chords  of  feeling  which  vibrate  in  harmony 
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beneath  no  other  touch.  It  is  because  they  are 
filled  full  with  human  and  genial  warmth,  that, 
after  two  centuries  have  passed  away,  they  still 
retain  their  early  popularity.  With  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  Law's  "  Serious  Call," 
these  treatises  are  known  and  cherished  wherever 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  They  breathe  a 
lowly  spirit  that  pleads  passionately  for  pardon, 
and  aspires  towards  larger  measures  of  holiness 
and  purity.  The  thoughts  are  presented  in  glow 
ing  language,  fresh  from  the  heart,  and  yet  at 
times  partaking  of  a  didactic  character ;  for,  nursed 
as  Taylor  was  in  the  schools  of  scholastic  theology, 
he  had  two  minds  subsisting  together,  and  not 
blending,  "one  tender,  sweet,  and  luxuriant  even 
to  excess;  the  other  hard,  subtle,  and  formal, 
prone  to  definition  and  logomachy."  He  is  at  the 
same  time  poet  and  casuist,  orator  and  ascetic. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  the  son  of  a  barber,  was  born  at 
Cambridge,  in  1613.  His  father,  though  poor, 
was  respectable,  and  traced  his  descent  from  Dr. 
Kowland  Taylor,  a  martyr  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
whose  sufferings  and  death  are  narrated  in  the 
pages  of  Foxe's  famous  work.  He  placed  his  son 
at  Caius  College,  as  a  sizar  or  poor  scholar,  in 
1626.  In  the  absence  of  information  as  to  Taylor's 
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University  career,  some  of  liis  biographers  have 
speculated  on  the  course  of  his  studies,  and  have 
professed  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  in  his  life  and  works.  But  there 
appears  to  he  no  foundation  for  such  an  idea. 
For  the  character  of  his  mind  was  less  practical 
than  casuistical.  They  were  not  falsehoods,  hut 
fallacies,  against  which  he  contended.  He  sought 
for  his  weapons,  not  in  the  new  hut  in  the  old 
organon,  among  the  elder  divines  and  schoolmen. 
But,  while  drinking  deeply  at  the  founts  of 
scholastic  wisdom,  he  did  not  neglect  to  educate 
those  faculties  for  which  no  academical  provision 
was  made.  His  rich  and  ardent  mind  sought  for 
knowledge  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  which  con 
fined  University  teaching  at  that  day — teaching 
so  vehemently  denounced  by  his  contemporary 
Milton,  who  declared  his  determination  "not  to 
be  deluded  with  ragged  notions  and  brabblements, 
and  dragged  to  an  asinine  feast  of  sow-thistles  and 
brambles." 

Taylor  graduated  in  1631.  Like  Ussher,  he  took 
Holy  Orders  so  early  as  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
from  that  time  his  life  began  to  leave  the  shade 
and  seclusion  in  which  it  had  been  nursed,  and  to 
open  forth  into  the  glare  of  day.  He  went  up  to 
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London,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  Lecturer  at 
St.  Paul's.  His  extreme  youth,  his  eloquence,  and 
the  attractive  charm  of  his  manner  gave  him  un 
bounded  acceptance.  In  the  language  of  Bishop 
Kust,  he  appeared  "  as  some  young  angel  newly 
descended  from  the  visions  of  glory."  He  was 
summoned  to  preach  before  the  Primate  at  Lambeth. 
His  sermon  is  described  as  beyond  imitation, 
beyond  comparison.  Laud  was  delighted.  What 
ever  we  may  think  of  his  bigotry,  the  Primate  was 
very  shrewd  in  his  detection  of  the  spiritual  forces 
of  his  time,  and  it  is  to  his  highest  honour  that  he 
was  the  active  patron  of  Hales  and  Chillingworth, 
and  the  steady  friend  of  Taylor.  His  first  anxiety 
was  to  remove  Taylor  from  St.  Paul's.  He  feared 
that  his  young  protege  would  be  spoilt  by  the 
sweetness  of  public  approval,  his  powers  degraded 
to  the  level  of  the  popular  appetite,  and  frittered 
away  before  they  had  attained  to  full  manly  vigour. 
In  his  own  language,  "it  was  for  the  advantage  of 
the  world  that  such  mighty  parts  should  be  afforded 
better  opportunities  of  study  and  improvement 
than  a  course  of  constant  preaching  would  allow 
of.".  Taylor  promised  the  Primate  that  he  would 
repent  of  the  sin  of  being  so  young  if  he  lived. 
Meanwhile  he  yielded  up  his  Lectureship  of  St. 

i  2 
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Paul's.  He  went  down  to  Oxford,  where  a  fellow 
ship  at  All  Souls  was  provided  for  him,  that  he 
might  have  time  and  hooks  and  money  "  to  com 
plete  himself  in  those  several  parts  into  which  he 
had  made  so  fair  an  entrance."  There,  in  the 
quiet  of  Oxford,  amid  all  the  tender  associations 
of  an  ancient  seat  of  learning,  in  study,  and  the 
society  of  grave  men,  dignity  and  depth  and  noble 
knowledge  were  added  to  his  mind,  which  still  pre 
served  its  glow  and  colour.  It  was  well,  too,  that 
the  student  life  was  occasionally  interrupted  hy 
contact  with  the  stir  of  outward  duties,  when  official 
intercourse  with  Laud,  of  whom  he  was  "the  most 
observant  and  obliged  chaplain,"  drew  him  to 
London.  During  these  visits  he  grew  in  public 
favour  and  in  the  notice  of  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  received 
from  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  the  living  of 
Uppingham  in  Eutlandshire.  In  1638  he  preached 
at  St.  Mary's  the  sermon  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  hard  things  that  he  said  in 
this  sermon  against  Popery  had  not  the  effect  he 
aimed  at  of  discrediting  the  suspicion  that  he  had 
made  advances  towards  Komish  error.  His  ascetic 
habit,  his  veneration  for  antiquity,  and  his  atten 
tion  to  what  was  picturesque  in  ceremonial,  origi- 
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nated  the  belief,  which  was  strengthened  by  his 
intimacy  with  Father  Santa  Clara,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  a  man  of  high  attainments  and  great 
moderation.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Taylor 
preached  against  the  errors  of  the  false  Roman 
creed,  or  in  letters  to  his  private  friends  indignantly 
commented  on  the  lying  stories  and  slanders  which 
the  evil  advocates  of  a  weak  cause  had  circulated 
respecting  him.  He  continued  through  life  to  be 
haunted  by  a  suspicion  of  a  concealed  attachment 
to  the  Romish  Communion. 

In  1639  Taylor  married  Phoebe  Langsdale,  who 
bore  him  three  sons.  He  was  now  at  his  pleasant 
rural  home,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  wedded 
joy,  soon  overclouded  by  the  early  death  of  his 
wife.  Dark  days,  too,  were  coming  on  the  land. 
His  patron,  Laud,  was  impeached  and  imprisoned. 
The  order  of  the  Episcopate  was  fiercely  assailed. 
The  throne  of  Charles  was  trembling  before  the 
storm  that  his  mismanagement  had  kindled  into 
life.  The  Long  Parliament  had  met  in  November 
1640,  and  had  sent  Strafford  to  the  scaffold.  The 
King  declined  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  regard 
to  the  Petition  of  Right.  By  his  attempt  to- seize 
the  five  members  he  severed  the  little  loyal  con 
fidence  that  remained,  and  precipitated  the  civi] 
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war  which  sent  him  to  the  grave.  Jeremy  Taylor 
embraced  the  Eoyalist  side.  He  was  one  of  the 
Bong's  chaplains.  He  never  had  engaged  in 
political  questions.  He  defended  the  cause  of 
Episcopacy  in  a  tract  called  "Episcopacy  asserted 
against  the  Acephali  and  Aerians  new  and  old." 
It  was  brought  out  at  Oxford  by  the  King's  com 
mand.  As  a  defence  of  Episcopacy,  it  was  a 
failure.  Instead  of  resting  the  defence  on  broad 
and  rational  grounds,  he  assumes  the  narrow  and 
untenable  ground  that  the  whole  plan  of  Church 
government  is  laid  down  in  Scripture.  The  result 
is  unsatisfactory.  The  King,  however,  rewarded 
him  with  the  degree  of  D.D.,  a  method  of  re 
ward  of  which  he  was  at  this  time  very  lavish, 
to  the  great  disgust  and  impoverishment  of  the 
Universities. 

Taylor's  living  at  Uppingham  was  sequestered 
under  a  decree  of  the  Parliament.  He  joined  the 
King  at  Nottingham,  where  the  royal  standard  was 
unfurled.  For  the  next  few  years  he  wandered 
about,  for  the  most  part  tossed  on  the  stormy 
waves  of  that  troublous  time.  He  is  thought  to 
have  shared  in  some  of  the  dangers  and  disasters  of 
his  royal  patron.  He  witnessed  the  rout  at  New- 
bury,  and  is  said  by  his,  words  of  comfort  to  have 
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cheered  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Cavaliers,  as 
they  fell  back  from  the  plains  that  were  red  with 
their  blood.  He  visited  Charles  before  the  last 
darkness  fell  upon  him,  and  received  in  token  of 
his  regard  his  watch  and  some  gems  which  orna 
mented  the  ebony  case  that  enshrined  his  Bible. 
His  allegiance  to  the  King  never  faltered.  In  his 
treatise  on  "  Friendship,"  among  the  few  allusions 
to  public  events,  he  refers  in  the  following  words 
to  him  whom  he  elsewhere  styled  "  that  dear 
departed  saint" : — 

"I  shed  a  tear  when  I  am  told  that  a  brave 
King  was  misunderstood,  then  slandered,  then 
imprisoned,  then  put  to  death  by  evil  men ;  and  I 
never  read  the  story  of  the  Parisian  massacres,  or 
the  Sicilian  Vespers,  but  my  blood  curdles,  and  I 
am  disordered  by  two  or  three  affections." 

Under  the  stress  of  public  events  Taylor  passed 
into  Wales.  Here  he  "  cast  anchor,  and  thought 
to  ride  safely  "  till  the  tyranny  was  overpast.  But 
the  war  spread  its  ravages  deep  into  Wales,  and 
he  was  again  absorbed  in  its  vortex,  and  subjected 
to  various  vicissitudes.  It  is  impossible  in  a  brief 
account  such  as  this  to  detail  the  outward  events 
of  his  life,  many  of  which,  supplied  by  the  industry 
of  biographers,  rest  on  uncertain  evidence.  It  is 
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enough  to  say  that  about  this  time  he  married 
Joanna  Bridges,  reputed  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
King,  a  lady  possessing  property  of  her  own. 
Soon  after,  either  through  the  miseries  of  the  war 
or  the  exactions  of  the  Parliament,  his  wife's  means 
proved  insufficient  for  their  support.  But  nothing 
damped  the  ardour  and  productivity  of  his  genius. 
He  published  in  1647  a  Treatise  on  Grammar,  and 
in  the  same  year  his  famous  work  on  "  The  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,"  written  under  grievous  disad 
vantages,  in  poverty  and  tribulation,  without  books, 
or  leisure  to  consult  them.  This  was  the  work 
which  Coleridge  read  with  the  deepest  interest,  and 
yet  with  feelings  of  excited  apprehension.  Its  plan 
was  very  simple.  Considering  the  Apostles'  Creed 
to  contain  the  essentials  of  Christian  truth,  he 
regards  every  other  subsidiary  doctrine  as  an  open 
question,  and  matter  of  debate.  From  this  prin 
ciple  the  argument  is  spread  out  with  great  skill 
and  eloquence,  and  constitutes  the  first  public 
advocacy  of  the  principle  of  religious  toleration. 

While  undergoing  exile  from  his  own  home,  and 
compelled  to  work  for  his  daily  bread  in  the 
drudgery  of  a  schoolroom,  Taylor  became  acquainted 
with  Lord  Carberry,  and  found  a  hospitable  asylum 
within  the  walls  of  Golden  Grove.  Here  he 
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remained  until  1658,  making  occasional  journeys 
to  London  to  visit  his  friend  Evelyn.  His  works 
now  issued  in  a  constant  stream.  From  1648  to 
1658  he  published  his  "  Defence  of  the  Liturgy," 
his  "Life  of  Christ  the  Great  Examplar  "  one  of 
the  most  solid  of  his  works,  a  volume  of  sermons, 
"Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  "  The  Doctrine  and 
Practice  of  Kepentance,"  besides  controversial 
treatises  and  manuals  of  devotion.  It  was  the 
period  of  his  greatest  strength  and  greatest  leisure. 
All  the  influences  of  the  place  ministered  to  his 
love  of  beauty  and  intellectual  growth.  He  looked 
forth  from  his  windows  on  a  magnificent  panorama 
of  hills  and  hanging  woods,  and  valleys  cleft  by  the 
streams  that  fell  from  blue  and  heath-clad  moun 
tains,  and  wended  their  brawling  way  to  the  lower 
vales  through  groves  that  rang  with  wild  bird 
notes.  In  the  distance  stood  Dynevor  Castle,  set 
in  plantations  of  clustering  oak,  and  crowning  the 
landscape  with  its  towers  of  strength. 

His  feelings  at  this  time  are  characteristically 
touched  on  in  "  Holy  Living."  "  I  am  fallen,"  he 
says,  "  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  sequestra- 
tors,  and  they  have  taken  all  from  me.  What 
now  ?  Let  me  look  about  me.  They  have  left  me 
the  sun  and  moon,  fire  and  water,  a  loving  wife, 
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and  many  friends  to  pity  me,  and  some  to  relieve 
me,  and  I  can  still  discourse,  and  unless  I  list, 
they  have  not  taken  away  my  merry  countenance 
and  my  cheerful  spirit  and  a  good  conscience : 
they  have  still  left  me  the  providence  of  God  and 
all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  my  religion 
and  my  hopes  of  heaven,  and  my  charity  to  them 
too;  and  still  I  can  walk  in  my  neighbour's 
pleasant  fields,  and  see  the  variety  of  natural 
beauties,  and  delight  in  all  that  in  which  God 
delights,  that  is  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  the 
whole  creation  and  in  God  Himself.  And  he  that 
hath  so  many  causes  of  joy  and  so  great,  is  very 
much  in  love  with  sorrow  and  peevishness  who 
loses  all  these  pleasures  and  chooses  to  sit  down 
upon  his  little  handful  of  thorns.'*  And  much 
more  that  is  very  chastened  and  heautiful. 

That  Taylor  was  touched  and  thrilled  by  the 
beauty  of  his  Welsh  retirement,  we  know  from  his 
writings.  They  are  full  of  images  suggested  to 
his  mind  by  the  sights  and  sounds  that  gathered 
round  his  path  in  rich  abundance.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  beautiful  after  a  manner  is 
the  following  description  of  the  Christian's  devotion, 
which  he  compares  to  the  wavering  ascent  of  the 
lark :  "  For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his 
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bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  upwards  and  singing  as 
he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven  above  the 
clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with 
the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his 
motion  made  irregular  and  inconstant,  descending 
more  at  every  breath  of  the  tempest  than  it  could 
recover  by  the  libration  and  frequent  weighing  of 
its  wings,  till  the  little  creature  sat  down  to  pant, 
and  stay  till  the  storm  was  over,  and  then  it  made 
a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing  as  if  it 
had  learned  music  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed 
sometimes  through  the  air  about  his  ministering 
here  below.  So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man." 

During  his  residence  at  Golden  Grove,  Taylor 
was  twice  imprisoned  for  short  periods  in  con 
nection  with  some  of  his  publications ;  and  darker 
sorrows  befel  him  at  home,  for  Death  was  busy 
there.  In  a  letter  he  tells  Evelyn  how  he  had  just 
buried  two  sweet  hopeful  boys,  and  of  his  anguish, 
and  need  of  change  "  from  the  scene  of  so  acute  a 
grief  to  keep  him  from  the  intense  and  active 
thinkings  of  his  troubles ;"  and  so,  in  answer  to 
Evelyn's  earnest  wishes,  and  that  he  might 
"  receive  advantage  of  society  and  books  to  enable 
him  to  serve  God  and  the  interest  of  souls,"  he 
came  to  London,  and  officiated  to  private  congre- 
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gations  of  Episcopalians  there.  How  sorely  his 
spirit  was  bent  and  bruised  by  the  weight  of 
pecuniary  distresses,  appears  from  the  boundless 
gratitude  with  which  he  acknowledges  Evelyn's 
grant  of  a  yearly  pension  :— 

"HONOURED  AND  DEAR  SIR, — A  stranger  came 
two  nights  since  from  you  with  a  letter  and  a 
token;  full  of  humanity  and  sweetness  that  was, 

and  this  of  charity Sir,  you  are  too  kind  to 

me,  and  oblige  me  not  only  beyond  my  merits,  but 
beyond  my  modesty.  I  only  can  love  you,  and 
honour  you,  and  pray  for  you ;  and  in  all  this  I 
cannot  say  but  that  I  am  behindhand  with  you, 
for  I  have  found  so  great  effluxes  of  your  worthi 
ness  and  charities,  that  I  am  a  debtor  for  your 
prayers,  for  the  comfort  of  your  letters,  and  for  the 
charity  of  your  hand." 

In  1658,  Taylor,  for  whom  England  could 
furnish  no  post,  at  the  invitation  of  Lord  Conway 
passed  over  to  the  North  of  Ireland.  He  settled 
at  Portmore,  the  seat  of  his  patron,  eight  miles 
from  Lisburne,  where  he  had  a  lectureship  under 
the  shadow  of  a  princely  mansion,  built  by  Inigo 
Jones.  On  the  borders  of  Lough  Neagh,  and 
Amid  scenes  where  a  painter,  a  poet,  or  a  devout 
contemplatist  might  alike  delight  to  linger,  he  fixed 
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his  final  residence.  He  embraced  eagerly  oppor 
tunities  for  work.  Once  a  week  lie  lectured  at 
Lisburne,  and  on  Sundays  lie  was  accustomed  to 
gather  round  him  the  few  loyalists  of  the  district 
in  the  half-ruined  church  of  Kilulta.  It  was  here 
that  he  completed  the  most  learned  work  on 
casuistry  in  the  English  language,  "  Ductor  Dubi- 
tantium,"  amid  the  quiet  and  the  beauty  of  his 
sequestered  residence.  And  tradition  states  that 
it  was  his  practice  to  retire  and  spend  whole  days 
in  study  and  devotion  on  the  isles  that  clustered 
by  the  shores  of  the  great  northern  lake.  To  one 
whose  life  had  been  passed  in  busy  towns  or  inland 
vales,  how  refreshing,  how  soothing  must  have 
been  those  days,  with  all  their  variety  of  light, 
and  shade,  and  colour  reflected  in  the  gleam  and 
sparkle  of  the  sea  !  How  fresh  his  vision  and  en 
joyment  of  dancing  waves  and  free  unchartered 
winds  !  It  was  a  fitting  retreat  for  his  closing 
years. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660  was 
accompanied  by  the  restoration  of  the  Episcopacy-; 
and  Taylor  gave  fresh  proof  of  his  attachment  to 
the  Throne  by  inscribing  to  the  King  the  most 
elaborate  production  of  his  intellectual  life.  His 
merits  and  sufferings  could  no  longer  be  over- 
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looked.  On  August  6  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  and  subsequently  of  Dromore. 
In  the  following  January,  with  two  Archbishops 
and  nine  other  prelates,  he  was  consecrated  by 
Bramhall,  Bishop  of  Derry,  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  Dublin. 
Taylor  preached  the  sermon.  On  May  8  in  the 
following  year  he  preached  before  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  in  a  well-remembered  sermon 
reiterated  and  enforced  the  duty  of  religious  tolera 
tion,  which  he  had  insisted  on  in  his  "  Liberty  of 
Prophesying  " — a  duty  which  advancing  years  had 
fixed  more  firmly  in  his  heart.  He  exhorted  his 
hearers  "to  oppress  no  man  for  difference  of  reli 
gious  opinion,  to  dispense  justice  from  the  same 
scale  to  Eoman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvin- 
ists,  to  convert  antagonists  by  purity  of  conduct,  to 
be  charitable  in  the  faith  they  professed,  to  do  as 
God  does,  who  in  judgment  remembers  mercy." 

And  Taylor,  in  his  diocese,  had  full  opportunity 
of  testifying  to  the  noble  principles  which  he  so 
persistently  advocated.  The  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  Puritans,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Episcopalian  clergy,  regarded  him  with  disfavour. 
The  Puritans,  during  the  Commonwealth,  had  at 
tained  to  great  ascendancy.  They  belonged  to  the 
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extreme  Calvinistic  type ;  and  Taylor's  liberalism  in 
theology  and  attachment  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  odious  to  them.  They  made  their 
pulpits  ring  with  hitter  invective  against  the  Epis 
copal  order,  and  against  Taylor  in  particular. 
They  charged  the  people  to  stand  hy  the  Covenant 
even  unto  hlood.  They  solemnly  pledged  them 
selves  that  they  would  speak  with  no  bishop,  and 
that  they  would  tolerate  neither  their  government 
nor  their  persons  ;  and  many  other  open  defiances 
calculated  to  strain  to  the  utmost  Christian  temper 
and  charity.  Under  such  enormous  difficulties, 
"  when  a  man's  foes  were  those  of  his  own  house 
hold,"  the  demeanour  of  the  Bishop  was  signalised 
by  forbearance,  and  forgivingness,  and  constant 
labour  to  render  his  office  and  work  more  accept 
able  to  his  clergy.  In  a  short  time  his  virtues  and 
his  eloquence  had  won  the  laity  to  his  side,  and  by 
degrees  large  numbers  of  the  clergy  yielded  them 
selves,  if  not  to  his  arguments,  to  his  kindness  and 
Christian  example.  Taylor  gave  fresh  and  final 
testimony  to  the  range  and  vigour  of  his  mind  in 
his  "Dissuasives  from  Popery,"  published  in  1663. 
He  survived  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopacy  only 
seven  years — years  of  sorrow  and  great  public  care. 
Of  his  two  surviving  sons,  one  perished  in  a  duel, 
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and  the  other,  who  lived  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  of  excesses  and  dissipation,  which 
broke  down  his  health,  and  sent  him  to  an  early 
grave.  That  last  disgrace  sank  deep  into  the 
Bishop's  heart.  It  was  a  mortal  hlow.  He  was 
seized  with  fever,  and  died  at  Lishurne,  after  ten 
days'  illness,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He 
is  buried  beneath  the  altar  in  the  church  of 
Dromore,  which  his  bounty  had  restored  and 
beautified.  Beside  him  sleeps  Bishop  Percy,  the 
learned  editor  of  old  heroic  ballads.  No  monu 
ment  or  carven  figure,  or  inscription  marks  the 
last  resting-place  of  Taylor.  The  silence  of  the 
ages  is  upon  his  grave,  but  his  spirit  is  alive  for 
evermore. 

Of  Taylor's  private  habits,  domestic  life,  and 
peculiar  habits,  circumstances  so  valuable  to  a 
biographer,  no  particulars  have  been  recovered. 
Like  Shakspeare,  his  biography  is  in  his  writings. 
His  portrait  garnishes  the  Hall  of  All  Souls  at 
Oxford,  and  the  visitor  is  struck  by  the  rare  beauty 
and  grace  of  his  personal  appearance.  There  is  a 
soft  freshness  in  his  countenance,  with  his  hair 
long  and  gracefully  curling  on  his  cheeks,  large 
dark  eyes  full  of  sweetness,  an  aquiline  nose,  and 
an  open  and  intelligent  expression. 
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Next  to  his  devotional  works,  the  sermons  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  have  won  for  him  the  highest  name. 
They  are  ranked  hy  Hallam  as  surpassing  any  that 
had  preceded  him  in  the  English  Church.  His 
imagination  was  essentially  poetical,  and  spared 
none  of  the  decorations  which  hy  critical  rules  are 
deemed  almost  peculiar  to  verse.  A  warm  tone  of 
piety,  sweetness,  and  charity  pervades  his  sermons. 
They  hreathe  an  erudition  that  pours  itself  forth  in 
quotation  till  they  become  almost  a  garland  of 
flowers  from  all  other  writers,  and  especially  from 
those  of  classical  antiquity,  never  before  so  redun 
dantly  scattered  from  the  pulpit.  His  sermons  on 
the.  Marriage  Ring,  on  the  House  of  Feasting,  and 
on  the  Apples  of  Sodom  may  be  named  as  the 
most  interesting  illustrations  of  his  copiousness 
and  variety,  and  of  the  lavish  manner  in  which  he 
displays  the  rich  stores  of  his  mind.  His  eloquence 
is  great,  but  it  is  not  eloquence  of  the  highest 
class.  "  It  is  too  Asiatic,  too  much  in 'the  style  of 
declaimers  of  the  fourth  century,  by  whom  he  had 
probably  vitiated  his  taste.  Faults  of  style  he 
undoubtedly  had.  His  learning  is  sometimes  ill 
placed  and  his  arguments  as  much  so ;  his  vehe 
mence  loses  its  effect  by  the  circuity  of  his 
pleonastic  language ;  his  sentences  are  of  endless 
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length,  and  hence  not  altogether  unmusical,  but 
not  always  reducible  to  grammar.  But  he  is 
supreme  in  tenderness  and  depth  of  feeling.  The 
sorrows  and  weariness  of  the  pilgrim  to  the 
Heavenly  Zion  are  the  never-ending  theme  of  his 
loving  inquiry  and  solicitude.  He  changes  the 
world  into  a  garden  once  more  by  planting  in  it 
the  tree  of  life."  As  a  truth  that  came  home  to 
his  heart,  and  lay  in  deep  places  of  his  nature 
below  the  confusions  and  strife  and  theories  that 
clamoured  for  the  mastery,  with  his  anchors  cast 
beyond  the  world,  he  could  say,  "  Blessed  is  he 
that  understandeth  what  it  is  to  love  Jesus,  and 
contends  earnestly  to  be  like  Him.  Nothing  else 
can  satisfy  or  make  us  perfect.  And  oh,  be  thou  a 
bearer  of  Hi?  cross  as  well  as  a  lover  of  His 
kingdom." 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  notice  by  a  com 
parison  between  Taylor  and  his  great  contemporary, 
Milton,  drawn  by  one  of  our  greatest  thinkers,  Mr. 
Coleridge.  "  If  ever  two  great  men  might  seem  to 
move  in  direct  opposition,  though  neither  of  them 
at  any  time  introduced  the  name  of  the  other, 
Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were  they.  The  former 
commenced  his  career  by  attacking  the  Church 
Liturgy,  and  all  set  forms  of  prayer ;  the  latter, 
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but  far  more  successfully,  by  defending  both. 
Milton's  next  work  was  against  the  Church 
prelacy,  and  the  then  existing  Church  government ; 
Taylor's,  vindication  and  support  of  them.  Milton 
became  more  and  more  a  stern  Republican,  or 
rather  an  advocate  for  that  religious  and  moral 
aristocracy  which  in  his  day  was  called  Republi 
canism,  and  which  even  more  than  Royalism 
itself  is  the  direct  antipode  of  modern  Jacobinism. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  as  more  and  more  sceptical  con 
cerning  the  fitness  of  men  in  general  for  power, 
became  more  and  more  attached  to  the  prerogatives 
of  monarchy.  From  Calvin,  with  a  still  decreasing 
respect  for  Fathers,  councils,  and  Church  antiquity 
in  general,  Milton  seems  to  have  ended  in  an  indif 
ference  if  not  a  dislike  to  all  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  and  to  have  retreated  wholly  into  the 
inward  and  spiritual  communion  of  his  own  spirit 
with  the  light.  Taylor,  with  a  growing  reverence 
for  authority,  and  increasing  sense  of  the  insuffici 
ency  of  the  Scriptures,  without  the  aid  of  tradition 
and  the  consent  of  authorised  interpreters,  advanced 
as  far  in  his  approach  to  Roman  Catholicism  as  a 
conscientious  minister  of  the  English  Church  could 
well  do.  Milton  would  be  and  would  utter  the 
same  to  all  on  all  occasions,  he  would  tell  nothing 
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but  the  truth ;  Taylor  would  become  all  things  to 
all  men,  if  by  any  means  he  might  benefit  any. 
The  same  antithesis  might  be  carried  on  into  the 
elements  of  their  several  intellectual  powers. 
Milton  austere.,  condensed,  imaginative,  supporting 
his  truth  by  direct  enunciation  of  lofty  moral 
sentiments,  and  by  distinct  visual  representation, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  overwhelming  what  he 
deemed  falsehood  by  moral  denunciation,  and  a 
succession  of  pictures  awful  and  repulsive ;  Taylor 
eminently  discursive,  accumulative,  still  more  rich 
in  images  than  Milton,  but  images  of  fancy,  and 
presented  to  the  common  eye,  rather  than  to  the 
eye  of  imagination.  Whether,  supporting  or  assail 
ing,  he  makes  his  way  either  by  argument  or  by 
appeals  to  the  affections.  Unsurpassed  even  by 
the  schoolmen  in  subtlety,  agility,  and  logic,  and 
unrivalled*  by  the  most  rhetorical  of  the  Fathers  in 
the  copiousness  and  vividness  of  his  illustrations. 
Differing,  then,  so  widely,  wherein  did  these  great 
men  agree,  wherein  did  they  resemble  each  other  ? 
In  genius,  in  learning,  in  unfeigned  piety,  in 
blameless  purity  of  life,  and  in  benevolent  aspira 
tions  and  purposes  for  the  moral  and  temporal 
improvement  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Both  of 
them  composed  hymns  and  psalms  proportioned  to 
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the  capacity  of  common  congregations,  both  nearly 
at  the  same  time  set  the  glorious  example  of 
publicly  recommending  and  supporting  general 
toleration,  and  the  liberty  both  of  the  pulpit  and  of 
the  press." 
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Vll. 
BISHOP   THOMAS  KEN. 

WORDSWORTH  in  one  of  his  exquisite  sonnets  tells 
how  he  once  stood  upon  a  headland  and  gazed  over 
the  sea  full  of  ships,  some  lying  still,  some  veering 
up  and  down,  and  others  passing  to  and  fro,  and 
how  with  poetic  feeling  his  attention  was  fastened 
on  one  ship  of  all,  and  how  he  doubted  of  her 
mission,  but  felt  sure,  with  the  certainty  inspired 
of  love,  that  where  she  went  the  winds  must  follow, 
till  his  questionings  were  answered  as  she  laid  her 
course  due  north,  and  vanished  in  the  distance. 

It  is  often  with  feelings  very  similar  that  from  a 
distance  we  survey  the  forms  that  come  and  go 
upon  the  pictured  page  of  history.  There  is  the 
same  vague  but  strong  attraction  to  some  charac 
ters,  either  because  they  are  apparelled  in  the 
greatness  of  genius,  or  because  they  seem  to  have 
closed  with  a  loftier  ideal  than  that  to  which  we 
have  attained ;  and  as  we  gather  more  knowledge 
of  them,  convinced  that  by  loyalty  to  truth  and 
right  they  must  have  mastered  circumstances,  we 
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come  to  learn  that  in  the  shaking  of  men's  minds 
in  storm  and  douht,  and  in  the  waves  of  persecu 
tion,  their  course  has  heen  regulated  undeviatingly 
by  the  great  northern  stars  of  Duty  and  of  Hope. 

Such  a  one  was  the  suhject  of  this  article.  Not 
that  it  can  be  pretended  that  Bishop  Ken  was  a 
faultless  man,  or  that,  with  the  added  light  of  a 
later  day,  he  would  invariably  have  thought  and 
acted  as  he  did;  but  it  can  be  claimed  for  him 
that  his  motives  were  always  pure,  his  action  in 
the  world  fearless  and  morally  unimpeachable; 
and  it  will  be  noticed,  that  for  one  who  so  largely 
mixed  with  men,  and  whose  advice  and  help  were 
so  often  sought — for  one  whose  voice  was  raised 
where  thought  was  chiefly  stirred,  and  before  the 
rulers  of  his  people — it  is  no  meaningless  or  passing 
praise  to  say  that  God's  law  was  written  on  his 
mind,  and,  as  he  could  understand  it,  he  paid  to  it 
the  unswerving  homage  of  a  bold  and  loving  spirit. 

Thomas  Ken  was  born  in  1637.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  his  father,  an 
attorney  of  the  Common  Pleas,  soon  followed. 
His  early  education  he  received  at  the  hands  of  his 
sister,  who  was  subsequently  assisted  by  her  hus 
band,  Izaak  Walton,  the  patron  saint  of  anglers. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  Ken  proceeded  to  Win- 
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Chester  School.  His  chief  companion  was  Francis 
Turner,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  whose  name 
with  Ken's  is  carved  on  the  stone  buttress  of  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  school  hall.  Few  records 
remain  of  those  youthful  days,  hut  in  process  of 
time  Ken  and  Turner  went  up  to  Oxford.  They 
arrived  to  find  the  Puritans  in  possession  of  that 
ancient  seat  of  learning.  An  iron  hand  had  been 
laid  on  the  old  order,  and  on  Church  authority. 
St.  Mary's  was  occupied  by  seven  Puritan  ministers, 
who  preached  obedience  to  the  Lord  Protector. 
Dr.  Owen,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  appeared  publicly 
in  Spanish  leather  boots,  and  hat  partially  cocked. 
When  the  Lord's  prayer  was  used,  with  ineffable 
disdain  he  put  his  hat  on  his  head.  Choral 
services  were  suspended,  and  the  stained  glass  was 
removed  from  the  windows  as  a  badge  of  Romish 
error.  To  the  infinite  scandal  of  true  Churchmen, 
one  of  the  proctors  joined  the  army  of  the  Par 
liament,  became  a  captain,  an  Independent,  and, 
as  the  Church  chronicler  says  in  his  spleen,  "I 
don't  know  what  besides."  The  times  were  such 
that  loyal  Churchmen  lived  apart,  waiting  for  the 
dawn  of  better  days.  Ken  played  the  lute  and 
wrote  verses.  In  the  silence  of  the  organs,  bands 
were  got  together,  and  the  old  walls  and  squares 
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rang  to  the  sound  of  the  lute,  violin,  and  bassoon. 
Of  these  reunions  Ken  was  the  inspirer  and 
sustainer. 

He  took  Holy  Orders  in  1663,  and  received  from 
Lord  Maynard  the  living  of  Easton.  Two  years 
later  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Win 
chester,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  college.  But  longing 
for  work  among  men,  and  unfitted,  in  his  youthful 
zeal  for  souls,  for  a  student  life,  he  was  collated  to 
the  living  of  Brightstone  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
sight  of  the  goodly  sea,  and  blown  on  by  the 
winds  that  came  roaring  up  the  Channel.  His 
yew  hedge  is  still  shown  in  the  rectory  grounds, 
and  Lady  Warwick's  diary  records  the  strong 
consolations  which  the  weary  and  heavy  laden 
found  hidden  in  his  earnest  offices.  But  Bishop 
Morley  was  lonely  at  Winchester  without  Ken, 
and  after  two  years  he  presented  him  with  a 
prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral,  and  made  him 
rector  of  Woodbury,  and  afterwards  his  own 
chaplain.  While  at  Winchester  he  devoted  him 
self  to  the  pastoral  duties  of  St.  John  in  the  Soke, 
a  neglected  parish.  His  partial  asceticism,  his 
glowing  eloquence,  and  his  untiring  efforts  among 
the  sick  and  destitute,  gave  great  acceptance  to  his 
ministrations. 
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In  1675  Ken  went  abroad  with  young  Master 
Izaak  Walton.  They  went  as  far  as  Home,  passing 
through  Paris  and  Avignon,  and  embarking  at 
Marseilles  on  the  Mediterranean.  They  came 
home  by  Venice  and  the  Italian  valleys.  The 
effect  of  his  wanderings  was  to  confirm  his  con 
viction  that  Home  had  departed  from  Catholic 
truth.  He  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his  journey, 
since  he  returned  more  satisfied  of  the  purity  of 
the  Protestant  religion  than  he  had  been  before. 
But  it  was  not  so  happy  with  him  at  St.  John  in 
the  Soke.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  tinged 
with  Popish  ideas.  He  lay  under  sore  suspicions. 
His  audience  diminished,  and  the  popular  view 
was  to  some  extent  strengthened  by  his  regard 
to  ordinances,  his  self-denying  habits,  and  his 
prevailing  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  Christian 
service. 

In  1678  Ken  was  honoured  with  the  King's 
command  to  proceed  to  the  Hague.  He  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  Princess  Mary,  whose  principles 
were  thought  to  be  in  danger  from  the  Presbyte 
rian  influence  of  her  husband  William  of  Orange. 
Ken's  position  abroad  was  uncomfortable.  William 
treated  him  with  cold  politeness.  He  could  not 
bear  the  scrutinising  eye  of  the  importation  from 
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England ;  for,  at  first,  William  was  a  very  negli 
gent  husband.  Ken  at  last  became  so  incensed  at 
Mary's  wrongs,  that  he  threatened  to  reprimand 
William  very  severely.  His  position  became  daily 
more  wretched;  and  it  was  with  unfeigned  joy 
that  in  1680  he  obtained  his  dismissal,  and  arrived 
again  in  England.  To  mark  his  sense  of  his  ser 
vice,  the  King  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains. 
Soon  after,  the  King  determined  to  build  a  royal 
palace  at  Winchester.  It  was  on  the  road  to 
Portsmouth,  and  close  to  the  New  Forest,  where 
Charles  hunted.  Ken  was  living  in  his  prebend's 
house,  and  when  the  King's  harbinger  came  down, 
he  marked  it  as  a  fit  residence  for  Nell  Gwyn, 
who  travelled  in  the  retinue.  But  Ken  refused 
her  admittance,  and  she  was  obliged  to  seek  for 
another  lodging.  Charles  knew  of  the  prebendary's 
refusal,  and  remembered  it.  When  he  had  to 
name  a  new  bishop  for  Winchester,  he  said  with 
earnestness,  "Where  is  the  good  little  man  that 
refused  his  lodging  to  poor  Nell  ?  " 

Bishop  Morley's  death  was  followed  by  the 
translation  of  Bishop  Mews  to  Winchester;  and 
on  January  25,  1685,  Ken  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Francis  Turner,  his  old  school 
fellow,  and  now  Bishop  of  Ely,  assisting  at  the 
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service.  In  the  meantime  Ken  had  accompanied 
Lord  Dartmouth,  as  Chaplain-General  of  the  fleet, 
in  the  expedition  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of 
Tangier.  It  was  before  the  new  bishop  repaired 
to  take  charge  of  his  diocese  that  he  was  summoned 
to  the  sick-chamber  of  his  master.  On  February  5 
Charles  was  near  his  end.  Sancroft  the  Primate, 
and  the  bishops  who  were  in  London,  took  it  by 
turns  to  sit  up  all  night  in  Whitehall.  The  King 
was  exhorted  to  prepare  for  the  great  change  which 
was  coming  upon  him.  Upon  Sancroft  this  duty 
fell  in  the  first  instance.  "It  is  time,"  he  said, 
"to  speak  out;  for,  sir,  you  are  about  to  appeal- 
before  a  Judge  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 
The  King  made  no  reply.  Ken  was  next  intro 
duced.  His  learning,  his  integrity,  and  his  manly 
genuine  loyalty,  had  won  him  the  King's  regard. 
He  addressed  himself  earnestly  to  the  task  before 
him.  Macaulay  relates  how  his  solemn  and  pa 
thetic  exhortations  awed  and  melted  the  bystanders 
to  such  a  degree,  that  some  among  them  believed 
him  to  be  filled  with  the  same  spirit  which  in  the 
old  time  had,  by  the  mouths  of  Nathan  and  Elias, 
called  sinful  princes  to  repentance.  Charles, 
however,  was  unmoved.  When  he  was  urged  to 
declare  that  he  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
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Church  of  England,  he  seemed  not  to  hear  what 
was  said.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  receive 
the  Eucharist.  A  table  with  bread  and  wine  was 
brought  to  his  bedside,  but  in  vain.  Sometimes 
he  said  there  was  no  hurry,  and  sometimes  that  he 
was  too  weak.  Subsequently,  as  is  well  known,  he 
received  the  mass  from  Father  Huddlestone,  whom 
the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  instance  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  introduced  to  his  chamber.  When 
he  had  performed  this  religious  service,  the  Father 
comforted  him  with  absolution. 

On  the  King's  death  Ken  went  down  to  Wells. 
He  was  forty- seven  years  of  age  and  unmarried. 
His  body,  his  life,  his  labours,  he  had  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  his  Lord.  He  suffered  no  earthly 
feeling  to  interfere  with  that  supreme  consecration 
of  his  soul  and  spirit;  and  yet  he  had  high 
thoughts  of  the  dignity  and  moral  sweetness  of 
women.  In  his  funeral  sermon  on  Lady  Maynard, 
he  says,  "  Jesus  Himself  first  appeared  to  women  : 
the  women  first  saw  and  adored  Him,  and  it  was 
these  very  gracious  women  whom  our  Lord  sent  to 
His  disciples,  that  women  might  first  be  publishers 
of  His  resurrection  as  angels  had  been  of  His 
nativity  .  .  .  and  I  know  not  how  to  call  it,  but 
there  is  a  meltingness  of  disposition  and  affection- 
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ateness  of  devotion  and  industrious  alacrity,  a 
languishing  ardour  in  piety  peculiar  to  the  sex, 
which  renders  them  subjects  more  pliable  to  Divine 
grace  than  men  commonly  are."  But  notwith 
standing  these  impressions,  Ken  took  possession 
of  the  palace  at  Wells  without  a  wife,  without 
children,  and  throughout  his  life  he  was  a  stranger 
to  the  joys  and  hlessings  which  these  gifts  confer. 
He  paced  alone  the  high  terraced  walk  which  over 
looks  the  spacious  gardens  of  the  See  house ;  with 
out  were  the  meadows  that  trended  away  and  rolled 
up  to  the  crests  of  the  blue  Mendips,  and  close  at 
hand  the  traceried  towers  of  the  great  western 
cathedral. 

It  was  here  that  Ken  enjoyed  a  brief  repose, 
while  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  flock 
over  which  he  was  made  overseer.  In  April  he 
was  present  at  the  coronation  of  James ;  and  while 
the  new  monarch  and  the  Parliament  were  inter 
changing  the  usual  compliments,  the  Court  was 
startled  by  the  news  that  Monmouth  had  landed 
at  Lyme.  Monmouth  was  the  son  of  Charles  II. , 
by  Lucy  Walters,  a  Welsh  girl  of  great  beauty. 
He  was  eminently  handsome  and  brave.  The 
people  idolised  him.  His  father  had  lavished 
titles  and  honours  upon  him.  He  loved  him  with 
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the  love  that  David  bore  to  his  recreant  son 
Absalom.  In  deference  to  the  Duke  of  York,  how 
ever,  Charles  had  banished  this  child  of  his  bosom 
to  Holland,  where  he  remained  the  rallying  point 
of  the  disaffected,  and  of  the  Protestant  refugees, 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  leader.  The  news 
of  the  King's  death  overwhelmed  him  with  anguish. 
During  the  night  which  followed  the  receipt  of  it, 
his  sobs  and  piercing  cries  resounded  through  the 
house.  But  he  found  consolation  in  rebellion. 
On  the  24th  of  May  he  set  sail  from  the  Texel, 
with  three  ships  and  150  men.  A  fortnight 
afterwards  he  was  off  Lyme.  He  had  had  bad 
weather.  Disembarking,  he  knelt  down  to  thank 
God  for  preserving  the  friends  of  liberty  and  true 
religion  from  the  perils  of  the  deep.  He  then  drew 
his  sword,  and  led  his  followers  over  the  cliffs  into 
the  town.  Monmouth  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception.  The  English  hated  Popery,  and  he 
was  come  to  destroy  it.  He  proclaimed  himself 
the  rightful  King.  He  asserted  that  he  was  born 
in  lawful  wedlock,  and  set  up  his  standard  as 
Captain-General  of  the  English  Protestants,  in 
arms  against  tyranny  and  Popery.  His  mission, 
he  averred,  was  to  "  defend  the  truths  contained  in 
the  Bible,  and  to  seal  them,  if  it  must  be  so,  with 
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his  blood."  In  twenty-four  hours  there  gathered 
to  his  side  15,000  men.  But  his  army  was  little 
better  than  a  rabble.  The  King's  troops,  which 
he  hoped  would  have  joined  him,  preserved  their 
allegiance.  Monmouth  grew  irresolute  and  faint 
hearted.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  flight,  and 
actually  discussed  it  with  the  chiefs  of  his  army. 
He  had  no  settled  plan  of  a  campaign.  He 
drifted  about  through  Somersetshire  and  Dorset. 
Troubles  thickened  fast  around  him,  and  Fever- 
sham  and  Churchill,  swooping  down  upon  his 
bands  at  Sedgemoor,  put  an  end  for  ever  to  his 
pretentious  claims.  Monmouth  himself  survived 
the  disasters  of  that  day.  He  was  led  in  chains  to 
London.  The  King  determined  that  he  should 
die,  and  allowed  him  a  short  shrift.  On  Monday 
night  preceding  his  execution,  which  was  fixed  for 
Wednesday,  he  was  visited  in  prison  by  Bishops 
Turner  and  Ken.  They  prayed  him,  as  a  dying 
man,  to  acknowledge  that  by  rebellion  he  was 
guilty  of  a  great  sin.  He  would  not.  Nor  was 
this  his  only  heresy.  He  solemnly  asserted  that 
his  connection  with  Lady  Harriet  Wentworth  was 
blameless.  The  Bishops  retired,  horrified  by  his 
persistence  in  sin,  and  earnestly  imploring  him  to 
bethink  himself  of  the  crimes  that  he  had  com- 
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mitted.  The  next  day  made  no  alteration.  As  he 
continued  recusant,  the  Bishops  refused  him  the 
Eucharist.  They  objected  to  his  claim  to  die  a 
Protestant,  because  he  had  not  confessed  resistance 
to  be  sinful.  On  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  he 
proceeded  to  eulogise  Lady  Wentworth,  and  to 
speak  of  her  stainless  character  and  virtues,  of  his 
great  love  for  her,  and  how  she  had  redeemed  him 
from  careless,  vicious  courses.  The  prelates  inter 
fered  abruptly,  and  begged  him  not  to  use  such 
unseemly  language.  Some  altercation  followed, 
the  Bishops,  with  more  zeal  than  charity,  insisting 
on  discharging  what  they  felt  to  be  their  duty. 
But  the  end  was  at  hand.  The  notorious  Jack 
Ketch  drew  near ;  and  while  the  Bishops  repeated, 
"  God  accept  your  repentance,  God  accept  your 
imperfect  repentance,"  and  the  people  rent  the  air 
with  yells  of  horror  and  disgust,  the  head  of 
Monmouth  was  literally  hewn  from  his  shoulders 
by  repeated  blows. 

If  Ken's  conduct  to  Monmouth  savoured  of 
harshness,  his  subsequent  behaviour  redounds  to 
his  praise.  He  hurried  home  and  busied  himself 
in  Christian  offices  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
rebels.  One  thousand  lay  in  prison  in  his  own 
diocese.  He  went  from  prison  to  prison  on  a  self- 
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imposed  mission  of  mercy.  He  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  the  rigours  of  the  gaolers.  He  disbursed 
a  splendid  charity,  and  stinted  his  own  table,  that 
he  might  minister  to  the  wants  of  those  who  had 
ravaged  and  defaced  his  cathedral.  His  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  of  a  piece  with  his  whole  life. 
With  great  power  for  work,  he  combined  the  ten 
derness  of  a  high-souled  woman  and  the  courage 
of  a  true  soldier.  Jeffreys  came  down  and  opened 
the  "  bloody  assizes."  His  progress  through  the 
country,  and  his  gallows  on  which  340  persons 
were  hung,  were  protected  by  General  Kirke,  whose 
delight  in  blood  made  him  a  fit  companion  for  the 
chief  justice.  The  country  became  desolate  and 
impoverished.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Ken 
wrote  to  implore  mercy  for  the  misguided  people, 
and  described  with  pathetic  eloquence  the  frightful 
state  of  his  diocese.  He  complained  that  it  was 
impossible  to  walk  along  the  highway  without 
seeing  some  terrible  spectacle,  and  that  the  whole 
air  of  Somersetshire  was  tainted  with  death.  The 
King  read,  and  remained,  as  Churchill  said,  hard 
as  che  marble  chimney-pieces  of  Whitehall.  - 

The  next  memorable  passage  in  the  life  of  the 
Bishop  was  in  reference  to  James's  famous  Decla 
ration  of  Indulgence.  It  was  part  of  a  great  scheme 
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for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  religion.  He 
had  failed  to  Komanise  the  Church.  He  now 
determined  to  unite  the  Church  of  Kome  and  the 
Puritan  sects  against  the  Church  of  England. 
First  proroguing  Parliament  to  November,  he 
issued  the  Declaration  on  April  4,  1687.  In  it  he 
avowed  his  wish  that  all  people  should  be  members 
of  his  own  Church,  but  as  that  could  not  be,  he 
was  determined  to  secure  to  all  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  He  stated  his  conviction  that 
conscience  could  not  be  forced,  and  that  persecu 
tion  placed  restrictions  on  trade  and  commerce. 
He  repeated  a  promise,  which  he  made  only  to 
break,  that  he  would  protect  the  Established 
Church  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  legal  rights.  He 
suspended  all  penal  laws  against  Dissenters.  Ho 
permitted  the  public  performance  of  their  worship 
to  Koman  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  and  he  abro 
gated  all  laws  imposing  any  religious  test  as  a 
qualification  for  any  civil  or  military  post.  How 
ever  desirable  it  might  be  to  carry  out,  with  the 
sincerity  of  which  the  King  was  incapable,  such  a 
Declaration,  the  manner  of  doing  it  was  plainly 
unconstitutional.  He  who  is  competent  to  issue 
such  a  Declaration  is  nothing  less  than  an  absolute 
sovereign.  No  king  of  a  constitutional  country, 
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by  the  mere  fiat  of  his  will,  can  sweep  away  whole 
volumes  of  laws  solemnly  ratified  by  the  Legis 
lature.  But  the  Declaration  was  disregarded. 
The  courts  of  law  took  no  notice  of  it.  It  was 
reiterated  the  following  April,  and  attempted  to  be 
enforced  by  an  order  of  council  that  the  Declaration 
should  be  read  on  two  successive  Sundays  in  all 
churches  in  the  realm.  Scarcely  any  time  was 
allowed  for  deliberation,  and  none  for  united  action 
of  the  clergy,  scattered  widely  as  they  were  through 
the  country.  It  was  conceived  that  the  Indulgence 
was  a  fatal  blow  levelled  at  their  order  and  dignity, 
and  aimed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  a  strong 
suspicion  of  its  legality.  At  London  the  clergy 
had  a  hurried  meeting,  at  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  a  resolution  not  to  read  the  Decla 
ration. 

It  was  signed  by  eighty-five  incumbents.  On 
their  part,  the  Bishops  met  at  Lambeth,  Sancroft 
presiding.  The  unanimous  sense  of  the  meeting 
was  against  the  Declaration.  A  petition  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Primate.  It  pointedly  disclaimed 
all  intolerance  and  disloyalty.  It  stated  that  the 
Parliament  had  pronounced  the  Sovereign  to  be 
incompetent  to  dispense  with  statutes  in  matters 
ecclesiastical.  The  Declaration  was,  therefore, 
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illegal ;  and  the  petitioners  could  not,  in  prudence, 
honour,  or  conscience,  be  parties  to  the  solemn 
publication  of  an  illegal  Declaration  in  the  house 
of  God,  and  during  Divine  service.  This  paper 
was  signed  by  the  Archbishop  and  all  the  Bishops 
who  were  present,  one  of  whom  was  Ken.  They 
started  at  once  to  place  it  before  the  King.  James, 
expecting  submission,  received  it  gladly  from  the 
kneeling  prelates.  He  said,  "  This  is  my  lord  of 
Canterbury's  hand."  When  he  had  read  it,  the 
fashion  of  his  face  was  changed.  He  was  deeply 
mortified.  He  declared  the  petition  to  be  a  stan 
dard  of  rebellion.  "  Sir,"  said  Ken,  with  immense 
force,  "  I  hope  you  will  grant  us  that  liberty  of 
conscience  which  you  grant  to  all  mankind."  Still 
James  protested,  "This  is  rebellion.  It  is  a  sound 
ing  of  Sheba's  trumpet.  I  will  have  my  Declara 
tion  published."  "We  have  two  duties  to  per 
form,"  answered  Ken,  "our  duty  to  God  and  our 
duty  to  your  Majesty ;  we  honour  you,  but  we  fear 
God."  James  continued  immoveable.  He  vowed 
he  would  bear  this  act  of  the  Bishops  in  mind ; 
that  they  had  raised  a  devil  they  could  not  lay. 
"God's  will  be  done,"  said  Ken.  "What 's  that?" 
said  the  King,  imagining  the  Bishops  would  give 
way.  "  God's  will  be  done,"  again  repeated  Ken, 
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and  withdrew  from  the  presence.  Before  night  fell 
the  petition  was  in  all  the  coffee-houses  in  London. 
The  conduct  of  the  prelates  was  warmly  applauded. 
In  only  four  of  the  London  churches  was  the  order 
obeyed.  The  Nonconformists,  perceiving  the 
danger  to  liberty  in  the  King's  interference,  nobly 
came  forward,  and  declared  they  would  rather  lie 
under  the  penal  statutes  than  separate  their  cause 
from  the  Bishops'.  Baxter,  to  his  honour,  arrayed 
himself  on  the  side  of  constitutional  order,  and 
pronounced  a  eulogium  on  the  fearless  conduct  of 
the  prelates.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  follow  the 
thread  of  this  episode  in  detail.  It  is  well  known 
how  the  Bishops  were  summoned  for  a  libel  on  the 
King  before  the  council;  how  they  went  to  the 
Tower,  amid  the  cries  and  protestations  of  an 
excited  people,  which  echoed  from  London  to  the 
remotest  bounds  of  the  kingdom,  and  came  back 
from  Cornish  hearts  and  voices  in  the  stirring 
refrain : — 

"  And  shall  Trelawney  die  ?  shall  good  Trelawney  die  ? 
Then  thirty  thousand  Cornish  boys  will  know  the  reason  why ; " 

and  how  they  were  set  free  by  the  King's  Bench, 
to  the  universal  joy  of  the  nation,  and,  a  thing 
which  sank  deeper  into  the  King's  heart,  with  the 
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acclamations  of  Feversham's  army,  as  it  lay  en 
camped  on  Hounslow  Heath. 

The  fall  of  that  very  year  1688  exhibited  Eng 
land  more  and  more  weary  of  James.  How 
ardently  a  truly  Protestant  sovereign  was  longed 
for  is  evidenced  by  the  extravagant  popularity 
of  Monmouth,  who  was  little  better  than  a  fop. 
James  had  not  been  warned  by  the  cordiality  of 
his  reception.  He  was  too  sound  a  Papist,  and 
too  inveterate  a  Stuart,  to  think  of  retracing  his 
steps.  Deeper  and  deeper  he  sank  in  the  estima 
tion  of  his  subjects.  He  had  appointed  a  Roman 
Catholic  council.  He  had  filled  the  army  with 
Popish  officers.  He  had  received  a  Nuncio  from 
Borne.  He  had  permitted  the  Pope  to  appoint 
four  Eomish  Bishops,  styling  themselves  vicars 
apostolical,  and  claiming  spiritual  authority  in  the 
nation.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  baptized  after 
the  Roman  service,  the  Pope  (through  the  Nuncio) 
standing  godfather.  It  was  time  for  William  to 
come.  And  he  came  on  November  5,  and  landed 
at  Torquay.  James  never  faced  William  on  Eng 
lish  ground.  He  was  deserted  by  his  friends  at 
the  hour  of  his  sorest  need.  Churchill,  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  and  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
repaired  to  William's  camp.  James,  who  had 
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advanced  to  Salisbury,  fell  back  to  London  without 
striking  a  blow.  On  Christmas  day  he  left  Eng 
land,  never  to  return.  Five  days  afterwards 
William  entered  London,  and  took  possession  of 
Whitehall. 

The  accession  of  William  and  Mary  was  attended 
with  grave  consequences  to  the  Church.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  for  the  stability  of  their  throne 
that  the  clergy  should  publicly  acknowledge  the 
title  of  the  new  sovereigns,  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  A  serious  question  arose.  To  whom 
was  obedience  due?  When  right  and  possession 
were  conjoined,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience, 
clearly  obedience  was  due  to  William.  James  was 
abroad ;  he  exercised  no  functions  as  a  ruler,  and 
he  could  not  be  restored  except  by  means  as 
violent  as  those  which  deposed  him.  It  seemed  to 
a  large  number  of  the  clergy  that  the  letter  of 
Scripture  required  them  to  submit  to  the  King 
who  was  in  possession.  They  challenged  the 
non-jurors  to  cite  a  single  case  in  which  the 
primitive  Church  refused  allegiance  to  a  successful 
usurper.  The  non-jurors  held  that  when  St. 
Paul  counselled  submission  to  the  powers  that  be, 
he  meant  the  rightful  powers.  They  ridiculed 
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a  doctrine  which  was  tantamount  to  this,  that  if 
a  king  is  dethroned,  his  subjects  are  hound  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  traitors,  or  worse. 
The  juring  clergy,  too,  were  greatly  embarrassed 
hy  the  analogy  between  Cromwell  and  William. 
The  reasons  for  taking  the  oath,  backed  as  they  were 
by  strong  temptations,  prevailed;  about  twenty- 
nine  thirtieths  of  the  clerical  body  submitted. 
Those  who  incurred  the  penalty  of  deprival  were 
about  400.  Among  them  were  the  Primate, 
Turner  of  Ely,  and  Ken.  Ken  hesitated  long 
before  he  took  the  step.  He  even  prepared  a  letter 
to  state  his  reasons  for  swearing.  He  thought 
that  a  certain  amount  of  misgovernment  would 
justify  a  transfer  of  allegiance  ;  but  he  doubted  if 
James's  misgovernment  had  reached  to  that  length. 
He  professed  that  if  it  were  certain  that  James  had 
agreed  to  cede  Ireland  to  France,  he  would  swear. 
He  was  urged  to  it  by  Burnet  and  by  Hooper.  It 
was,  however,  in  vain.  He  withdrew  from  his 
friends.  He  was  afraid  they  would  overmaster  his 
judgment.  He  wrote  in  reply  to  Hooper :  "  If  I 
should  be  persuaded  to  comply,  and  after  see 
reason  to  repent,  you  would  make  me  the  most 
miserable  man  in  the  world."  With  true  delicacy 
Hooper  assured  him  "  he  never  would  mention  the 
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subject  any  more  to  him,  and  God  forbid  he  should 
take  the  oaths."  The  1st  of  February,  1690,  was 
the  day  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
deprival  of  all  refractory  non -jurors.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  following  year  that  the  sentence  was 
earned  into  effect  against  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  Before  retiring,  he  made  a  public  assertion 
of  his  canonical  right  in  the  cathedral.  He  then 
quietly  retired  from  his  palace.  He  had  done  with 
the  battle  of  life  and  with  strife,  and  he  would  now 
vent  his  feelings,  not  in  angry  disputes,  but  in 
hymns.  Such  had  been  the  munificence  of  his 
bounties,  especially  to  the  Huguenots,  that  the  sale 
of  his  effects  realised  only  £700.  He  was  not, 
however,  without  a  home.  Thomas  Thynne, 
Viscount  Weymouth — whose  friendship  he  had  ex 
perienced  since  they  were  at  Oxford  together— 
threw  open  the  doors  of  his  lordly  palace  at  Long- 
leat  to  the  outcast  Bishop.  There  Ken  passed  a 
happy  and  honoured  old  age,  constantly  growing  in 
charity  and  Christian  virtues,  and  more  and  more 
indulgent  to  those  whose  views  most  widely  dif 
fered  from  his  own.  Sancroft,  however,  bore 
himself  violently.  He  held  that  the  only  true 
members  of  the  Church  Catholic  were  the  non- 
jurors,  and  that,  by  being  an  accomplice  in  the 
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State  act  of  deprival,  the  whole  National  Church 
was  tainted  with  schism.  Ken's  language  was  not 
less  bold,  but  he  thought  less  of  himself,  and  more 
of  the  Church.  He  pronounced  the  deprivation  in 
the  sight  of  God  a  nullity.  "  Those  who  assume 
our  titles  are  guilty  of  schism,  but  if  we  act  as 
becomes  us,  the  schism  will  die,  and  in  the  next 
generation  the  unity  of  the  Church  will  be  re 
stored."  His  fervent  prayer  testifies  to  his  noble, 
generous  spirit,  when  others  were  smarting  under 
a  sense  of  ill-usage,  which  touched  him  as  nearly 
as  it  did  them.  It  was  his  prayer,  "  0  my  God, 
amid  the  deplorable  divisions  of  Thy  Church,  let 
me  never  widen  its  breaches,  but  give  me  catholic 
charity  to  all  that  are  baptized  in  Thy  Name,  and 
catholic  communion  with  all  Christians  in  desire." 
For  twenty  years  Ken  was  an  inmate  of  Longleat. 
He  wrote  hymns,  and  sang  them  to  his  viol,  or 
wandered  through  the  woods  and  gardens  sweet 
with  flowers,  or  over  the  hill  to  the  neighbouring 
parish  church,  where  he  joined  in  the  simple 
worship  of  an  English  village. 

His  life  was  not  more  simple  than  it  had  been, 
but  it  was  less  open  to  distraction.  The  uneasy 
strain  had  passed  away.  He  was  no  longer  cum 
bered  with  much  serving.  He  was  brought  into 
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quiet  resting-places,  that  for  a  little  while  God 
might  speak  more  intimately  to  His  servant.  Day 
by  day,  through  the  strength  of  a  patient  following, 
things  present  became  more  intelligible,  things 
distant  more  clear.  There  was  to  him  no  dark 
horizon  of  the  world  towards  which  the  ordered 
steps  of  his  retirement  were  surely  drifting — no 
great  gulf  of  nothingness  into  which  he  was  inevit 
ably  to  fall.  As  he  drew  nearer  to  the  end  of  his 
pilgrimage,  and  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand,  the  heavens  were  more  and  more  illumined 
with  the  radiancy  of  a  glorious  day,  and  the  atti 
tude  of  his  spirit  was  as  of  one  who  waits  for  the 
uprising  of  the  morning. 

He  had  written — and  they  are  words  which, 
as  the  evening  shades  gathered  over  the  earth,  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  sing — as  words  which  lay 
close  to  his  heart — 

"  Teach  me  to  live  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed ; 
To  die,  that  this  vile  body  may 
Rise  glorious  in  the  judgment  day." 

That  prayer  was  answered.  On  March  19, 1711, 
he  was  taken  home.  His  last  days,  in  the  inter 
vals  of  grievous  pain,  wore  given  to  prayer  and 
praise.  The  Angel  that  preserved  him  from  evil 
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has  blest  him  in  the  painless  land.  Bishop  Ken 
has  left  a  name  which  cannot  he  forgotten  as  long 
as  hymns  have  any  value.  For  simplicity,  for  art 
less  fervency,  for  depth  of  religious  feeling,  he  is 
without  a  rival  as  a  hymn-writer.  It  is  unnecessary 
more  than  to  mention  his  Morning  and  Evening 
Hymns,  the  best  known  and  most  popular  in  the 
language.  Very  valuable,  though  less  well-known, 
is  the  profession  of  faith  contained  in  his  will. 
"As  to  my  religion,  I  die  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Faith  professed  by  the  whole  Church 
before  the  division  of  East  and  West ;  more  par 
ticularly  I  die  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  it  stands  distinguished  from  all  Papal 
and  Puritan  innovations,  and  as  it  adheres  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Cross." 
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MARGARET   GODOLPHIN. 

"HE  were  a  rare  artist  indeed  who  could  reach  the 
original,  and  give  those  last  and  living  touches  to 
make  it  breathe.  But  that  is  not  to  he  expressed 
by  lights  and  shadows  which  is  altogether  illus 
trious  and  has  nothing  in  it  dark."  So  wrote 
John  Evelyn  of  Margaret  Godolphin,  one  of  the 
brightest  examples  of  female  virtues  and  Chris 
tian  graces  which  can  be  found,  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  particular,  or  the  Church  of  Christ  at 
large. 

She  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1652,  and 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  Blagge,  who 
was  Groom  of  the  Chamber  to  Charles  L,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  important  garrison 
of  the  Castle  of  "Wallingford  during  the  great  Re 
bellion.  He  was  subsequently  in  the  service  of 
Charles  II.,  and  was  one  of  his  companions  in  his 
flight  from  Worcester.  Being  made  prisoner,  he 
was  confined  in  the  Tower,  from  which  he  soon 
made  his  escape.  Her  mother,  the  daughter  of 
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Sir  K.  North,  was  left  a  widow  whilst  Margaret 
was  only  in  her  ninth  year,  and  in  consequence  the 
whole  of  her  daughter's  education  devolved  upon 
her.  Well  fitted  was  she  for  the  task;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  considering  her  excellency  in  all 
that  became  her  sex,  "  whether  were  superior,  her 
beauty,  wit,  or  piety."  Margaret  was  sent  to 
France  under  the  charge  of  Lady  Guilford;  but 
her  stay  there  was  of  short  duration. 

In  1662  she  was,  after  careful  preparation,  con 
firmed  by  Dr.  Gunning,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  so 
struck  with  her  great  knowledge  of  sacred  truth, 
and  the  deep  religious  feelings  she  evinced,  that  he 
admitted  her  to  the  Holy  Communion  before  she 
was  eleven  years  of  age.  It  was  ever  afterwards  a 
cause  of  grateful  recollection  and  thanksgiving  that 
she  had  been  so  early  permitted  to  seek  in  this 
Sacrament  grace  to  strengthen  her  to  fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith,  and  to  maintain  a  Christian 
demeanour  and  conversation  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  possible  temptations.  Her  resolution  was 
taken  from  the  very  day  of  her  reception  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  She  drew  up  rules  for  her  daily 
life,  appointing  fixed  hours  for  prayer  and  medita 
tion  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  she  availed  herself 
of  the  fatherly  direction  of  a  Bishop,  whom  her 
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mother  had  advised  her  to  consult  whenever  occa 
sion  required. 

They  removed  from  London  to  Suffolk  in  the 
year  1665,  when  the  Great  Plague  drove  so  many 
away  from  the  city.  But  she  did  not  remain 
there  long,  as  she  was  recalled  to  town  in  order  to 
become  maid  of  honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York. 
This  was  indeed  a  dangerous  position  to  he  filled 
by  one  who  had  at  the  time  but  just  entered  on 
her  fourteenth  year.  But  she  was  strengthened 
and  supported  by  Divine  grace,  and  was  enabled, 
young  as  she  was,  to  maintain  Christian  prudence 
and  discretion.  Her  varied  attractions,  her  cheer 
ful  disposition,  and  her  many  amiable  qualities, 
won  for  her  the  admiration  of  all,  so  that  she 
became  the  star  of  the  circle  in  which  she  moved. 
But  even  then  no  flattery,  no  praises  of  the  world, 
had  the  least  effect  upon  her.  She  was  always  the 
same — always  in  perfect  good  humour,  always 
humble,  always  religious. 

She  remained  in  this  position  until  the  death  of 
the  Duchess  (in  1671),  whom  she  tended  during 
her  illness  with  the  most  affectionate  care  and 
solicitude,  when  others  were  too  weary  to  render 
any  assistance.  How  sad  is  the  account  of  this 
event,  contained  in  her  diary,  and  what  a  melan- 
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choly  picture  it  presents  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  age ! 

"  The  D dead.  .  .  .  She  was  full  of  unspeak 
able  torture,  and  died  (poor  creature !)  in  doubt 
of  her  religion,  without  the  Sacrament  or  a  divine 
by  her,  like  a  poor  wretch :  none  remembered  her 
after  one  week,  none  sorry  for  her;  she  was  tost 
and  flung  about,  and  every  one  did  what  they 
would  with  that  stately  carcase."  Well  indeed 
may  she  ask,  "  What  is  this  world,  what  is  great 
ness,  what  to  be  esteemed  or  thought  a  wit  ?  We 
shall  all  be  stript  without  sense  or  remembrance.'* 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  the  Duchess,  she  was 
summoned  to  be  in  close  attendance  upon  the 
Queen.  Her  position  was  now  that  of  one  passing 
through  a  fiery  trial,  or  rather  an  ordeal  by  fire. 
The  state  of  the  Court  was  bad  in  the  extreme. 
Morals  were  but  little  regarded.  Gay  gallants 
flaunted  with  light  and  frivolous  ladies.  Lewd 
jests  and  unseemly  remarks  were  most  freely  in* 
dulged  in.  A  hard  and  a  dangerous  position  this 
for  a  girl  of  nineteen  !  And  yet  she  stood  firm  as 
an  anvil  to  the  stroke.  She  was  true  to  her  God, 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties  to  her  royal 
mistress,  strict  without  asceticism,  and  devotional 
without  ostentation.  At  this  period  she  was  most 
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watchful  over  herself  in  every  way.  If  she  could 
not  commend  any  one,  she  would  hold  her  peace.  If 
filthy  jests  were  indulged  in,  she  would  look  grave 
and  solemn,  remembering  the  day  when  Christ 
will  number  up  His  jewels.  Her  heart's  desire  was 
"  Before  I  speak,  Lord,  assist  me ;  when  I  pray, 
Lord,  hear  me ;  when  I  am  praised,  God  humble 
me :  may  the  clock,  the  candle,  everything  I  see, 
instruct  me  :  Lord,  cleanse  my  hands ;  let  my  feet 
tread  Thy  paths.  Is  anybody  laughed  at  ?  say,  It 
might  be  my  case.  Is  any  in  trouble  ?  say,  Lord,  in 
justice  I  deserve  it :  but  Thou  art  all-merciful, 
make  me  thankful."  This  was  the  constant  frame 
of  mind  of  this  saintly  woman,  and  her  example 
was  not  lost  upon  those  among  whom  her  lot  was 
cast;  for  whilst  blessed  herself,  she  was  made  a 
blessing  to  others.  We  may  gather  somewhat  of 
her  inner  thoughts  from  the  rules  she  laid  down : — 
"  My  life,  by  God's  grace,  without  Whom  I  can 
do  nothing.  I  must  till  Lent  rise  at  half  an  hour 
after  eight.  Whilst  putting  on  morning  clothes 
say  the  prayer  for  death  and  the  Te  Deum ;  then 
presently  to  my  prayers,  and  so  either  dress  myself 
or  go  to  church  prayers.  In  dressing,  I  must  con 
sider  how  little  it  signifies  to  the  saving  of  my  soul, 
and  how  foolish  it  is  to  be  angry  about  a  thing  so 
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unnecessary.  Consider  what  Our  Saviour  suffered. 
0  Lord,  assist  me  when  I  go  into  the  withdrawing- 
room,  let  me  consider  what  my  calling  is;  to 
entertain  the  ladies,  not  to  talk  foolishly  to  men, 
more  especially  the  king.  Let  me  consider,  if  a 
traitor  be  hateful,  she  that  betrays  the  soul  of  one 
is  worse ;  the  danger,  the  sin  of  it.  Then,  with 
out  pretending  to  wit,  how  quiet  and  pleasant  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  silent,  or  if  I  do  speak,  that  it  be 
to  the  glory  of  God.  Lord,  assist  me. 

"And  then  step  to  my  chamber,  and  divert  my 
self  in  reading  some  pretty  book,  because  the  queen 
does  not  require  my  waiting ;  after  this  to  supper, 
which  must  not  be  much,  if  I  have  dined  well; 
and  at  neither  meal  to  eat  above  two  dishes, 
because  temperance  is  best  both  for  soul  and  body." 

Such  were  the  rules  she  laid  down  for  her  guid 
ance  ;  and  the  whole  of  her  time,  not  required  by 
her  duties  to  her  royal  mistress,  was  spent  in  de 
votions  public  or  private,  and  in  reading  good  and 
holy  works,  as  well  as  in  meditation  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Her  feet  were  thus  established  in 
slippery  places.  She  was  holy,  innocent,  instructive 
in  all  her  conversation ;  "  devotion  was  her  employ 
ment  " — yea,  rather,  her  pleasure  and  her  greatest 

joy. 
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It  was  at  this  time  she  became  acquainted  with 
John  Evelyn,  her  loving  biographer.  Knowing 
the  character  of  the  Court,  he  entertained  a  strong 
reluctance  to  make  her  acquaintance,  as  he  con 
sidered  it  was  impossible  for  a  fair  and  lovely  plant 
to  grow  up  in  unsullied  beauty  in  such  a  polluted 
atmosphere.  His  prejudices,  however,  were  over 
come  in  time.  He  met  her  in  society,  and  was 
charmed  with  her  modesty,  her  graceful  ease,  and 
unaffected  manners.  This  acquaintance  soon  ripened 
into  the  closest  friendship.  An  apparently  trifling 
circumstance  led  to  this  result.  Evelyn  called  upon 
her  one  day,  when  she  seemed  out  of  spirits  and 
more  than  ordinarily  thoughtful.  He  requested 
her  to  tell  him  the  cause,  and  she  answered  that 
she  had  no  friend.  Evelyn  reminded  her  of  those 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  who  loved  and  ad 
mired  her ;  but  still  she  maintained  that  she  had 
no  friend.  Her  idea  of  friendship  was  a  reality 
"Idem  velle,  idem  nolle"  ("The  same  likes,  the 
same  dislikes  "),  was  its  definition.  It  was  some 
thing  sacred — something  holy.  "  In  that  name," 
she  said,  "  is  something  more  than  I  can  express, 
a  faithful  friend,  whom  I  might  trust  with  all  that 
I  have,  and  God  knows  that  is  but  little.  Evelyn 
offered  to  be  that  friend.  The  terms  of  the  compact 
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were  agreed  upon.  They  were  to  pray  for  each 
other  day  by  day,  to  read  the  same  books  and  to 
hold  converse  on  religious  subjects.  Evelyn  had 
been  sketching  something  in  the  shape  of  an  altar. 
Margaret  took  up  a  pen  and  wrote  underneath  it, 
"Be  this  the  symbol  of  inviolable  friendship. 
Margaret  Blagge,  16th  October,  1672.  For  my 
brother  E.,"  and  handed  it  over  to  "him  with  a 
smile.  "  I  thankfully,"  she  wrote,  "  accept  all  your 
counsel,  and  will  endeavour  to  follow  it ;  but  birds 
themselves  have  always  the  good  nature  to  teach 
their  young  ones,  and  so  must  you ;  look  upon  me 
as  your  child  as  well  as  friend,  and  love  me  as  your 
child,  and,  if  you  will,  call  me  so." 

This  wish  was  cordially  responded  to,  and  Evelyn 
became  for  the  future  her  firm  friend  and  faithful 
adviser  in  matters  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual, 
though,  as  regards  the  latter,  he  always  wished 
her  to  consult  her  friend  the  Bishop  on  any  difficult 
question,  or  case  of  conscience.  She  put  her 
fortune  entirely  in  his  hand,  and  appointed  him 
her  almoner  and  administrator  of  her  various 
charitable  gifts.  During  the  whole  of  their  inter 
course,  she  treated  him  with  that  deferential  re 
spect  which  is  due  from  a  child  to  a  parent. 

A  desire  to  quit  a  court  life,  which  was  very  dis- 
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tasteful  to  her,  gradually  grew  upon  her.  "  Seven 
years  are  enough  and  too  much  to  trifle  there," 
was  often  in  her  mind.  After  mature  deliberation, 
she  presented  her  request  to  he  allowed  to  retire. 
Permission  was  very  reluctantly  given,  for  her 
value  had  been  long  felt  and  appreciated,  and  their 
Majesties  exceedingly  regretted  her  determination. 
She  retired  to  her  oratory  with  a  heart  full  of 
thankfulness  at  the  prospect  of  deliverance  from 
bondage,  and  early  on  the  following  morning  made 
all  preparations  for  her  departure.  Though  her 
wardrobe  was  of  a  very  costly  nature,  yet  she  took 
with  her  on  her  person  all  that  was  most  valuable. 
No  distress  was  felt  by  her  at  leaving  Court  until 
she  bade  good-bye  to  Miss  Howard,  a  dear  friend  of 
kindred  sentiments,  when  the  pent-up  feelings  of 
her  heart  broke  forth,  and  the  friends  embraced 
each  other  in  loving  sorrow.  It  was  to  this  lady 
and  her  sister  that  she  left  her  oratory. 

She  removed  at  once  to  Berkley  House,  which 
she  entered  with  delight,  as  she  hoped  to  be  her 
own  mistress,  have  command  of  her  time,  and  be 
able  to  devote  herself  to  meditation,  prayer,  and 
works  of  love  and  mercy.  Soon  after  she  entered 
it  her  new  oratory  was  consecrated  by  her  fervent 
prayers.  All  her  desire  was  that  she  might  be  in 
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a  position  in  which  she  could  devote  herself  en 
tirely  to  the  service  of  God.  There  were,  however, 
many  demands  made  upon  her  time  whilst  at 
Berkley  House.  The  duties  and  the  necessary 
courtesies  of  society  could  not  he  altogether 
omitted.  This  was  wearisome  to  her,  and  she 
therefore  laid  out  a  plan  for  making  a  short  tour 
in  Yorkshire,  and  then  proceeding  to  Hereford, 
where  she  could  live  alone  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Benson,  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral.  Her 
mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  thought  that 
she  could  live  there,  as  she  wrote  to  Evelyn,  "  in 
perfect  liberty,  without  forms;  frugally,  without 
contempt ;  conveniently,  without  pomp ;  at  a  dis 
tance  from  the  hustle  of  the  world,  where  I  shall 
forget,  and  be  forgotten ;  be  arbitress  of  my  time, 
and  serve  God  regularly,  and  choose  my  conversa 
tion,  and  when  I  alter  my  condition,  do  it  with 
your  advice." 

The  secret  of  this  strong  desire  was  doubtless 
to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  in  which  she  felt  her 
self  placed  with  reference  to  the  question  of  mar 
riage.  A  mutual  affection  had  existed  for  some 
years  between  Margaret  and  Mr.  Sydney  Godol- 
phin,  son  of  Francis  Godolphin,  of  Godolphin 
Manor,  in  the  parish  of  Breage,  Cornwall.  It  had 
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been  considered  advisable,  for  prudential  reasons, 
that  they  should  not  enter  for  some  time  into  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony.  This  led  her  to  weigh 
well  whether  she  should  virtually  retire  from  the 
world,  and  lead  a  single  life.  It  caused  her  great 
distress  of  mind.  Now  she  determined  on  the  one 
side,  and  now  on  the  other.  The  greatness  of  the 
struggle  may  be  inferred  from  her  own  words,  "I 
have  protested  against  all  affection  to  the  things 
of  this  world,  resigned  them  all;  but  at  the  first 
moment  I  am  tried,  I  shrink  away,  and  am  passion 
ately  fond  of  the  creature,  and  forget  the  Creator. 
This,  when  I  considered,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
with  many  tears  begged  of  my  God  to  assist  me 
with  His  grace,  and  banish  from  me  all  concern 
but  that  of  heavenly  things,  and  wholly  to  possess 
my  heart  Himself,  and  either  relieve  me  in  this 
conflict,  or  continue  me  strength  to  resist  it." 

The  matter  was,  of  course,  referred  to  Evelyn, 
who  considered  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  at  length 
advised  her  not  to  abandon  the  intention,  so  long 
entertained,  of  uniting  herself  to  Mr.  Godolphin, 
when  circumstances  would  allow.  She  was  at  this 
time  at  Twickenham,  and  Evelyn  wrote  her  his 
opinion  at  length,  and  advised  her  at  the  same 
time  to  take  care  of  her  health,  as  she  was  becom- 
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ing  "  lean."  In  answer,  she  promised  to  do  nothing 
rashly,  but  to  wait  awhile  before  finally  making  up 
her  mind.  She  assured  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
she  would  be  careful  of  her  health,  but  her  answer 
showed  plainly  how  much  more  solicitous  she  was 
about  the  health  of  the  soul.  "I  will,"  she  writes, 
"drink  the  cow's  milk  in  the  morning;  and  be 
cause  I  am  not  to  sleep  immediately  upon  it,  my 
maid  shall  read  to  me  some  divine  subject,  then 
rise  and  finish  my  private  duties,  then  pray  with 
my  servants,  and  be  dressed  by  eleven,  and  so  have 
time  before  prayers  to  read  a  chapter  with  other 
duties." 

She  remained  at  Twickenham  for  some  weeks 
and  returned  to  London,  still  intending  to  go  to 
Hereford,  and  lead  a  life  of  seclusion.  Lady 
Berkley  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  one  so  en 
deared  to  her  taking  such  a  step,  and  at  last  her 
prayers  and  entreaties  prevailed.  The  plan  was 
abandoned,  and  yet  longing  for  retirement  she  re 
quested  Evelyn  to  look  out  for  her  a  quiet  residence 
at  Greenwich.  But  he  acted  with  his  usual  thought- 
fulness  and  discretion.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
in  her  then  state  of  mind  it  was  by  no  means  de 
sirable  for  her  to  live  alone.  To  do  this  would  be 
only  to  increase  the  bitterness  of  her  struggle,  and 
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to  involve  her  in  still  greater  difficulties,  and  there 
fore  he  proposed  that  she  should  pay  him  a  visit 
for  a  time  at  his  own  house,  where  she  could  have 
a  pleasing  change  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and 
children.  This  offer  was  gladly  accepted. 

Whilst  in  this  anxious  state,  a  play  was  to  be 
acted  before  their  Majesties.  None  but  those  of 
the  highest  rank  and  standing  were  to  take  part  in 
it,  the  Ladies  Mary  and  Anne — future  Queens  of 
England — being  amongst  the  performers.  Mar 
garet,  who  possessed  a  voice  of  peculiar  sweetness 
(which  she  knew  well  how  to  modulate),  exquisite 
taste  and  judgment,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
dramatic  art,  and  above  all  a  graceful  personal  ap 
pearance,  was  commanded  to  take  a  part.  This 
was  a  source  of  great  sorrow  to  her,  as  she  had 
entirely  lost  all  relish  for  the  gaieties  of  court  life. 
She  prepared  herself  for  the  task  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  and  regret.  Had  it  been  possible,  she 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  refused ;  but,  as  she  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  grant  which  was  usually 
bestowed  on  the  Maids  of  Honour  when  they  retired, 
or  married  with  the  royal  permission,  there  was  a 
strong  inducement  for  her  to  sacrifice  her  own  will. 
That,  in  spite  of  this  she  felt  it  a  heavy  task,  is 
shown  by  her  request  to  Evelyn  :  "  Dear  friend,  1 
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beg  your  prayers  this  cloudy  weather,  that  God 
would  endow  me  with  patience  and  resignation." 

The  night  on  which  the  play  was  to  be  performed 
came  at  last.  She  was  most  beautifully  dressed; 
being  adorned  with  jewels  worth  more  than  £20,000 
She  was  received  with  the  greatest  applause.  All 
were  delighted  to  welcome  one  who  had  given  them 
pleasure  on  a  former  occasion.  But  even  then, 
whilst  playing  her  part  in  that  gay  and  exciting 
scene — even  whilst  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
the  brilliant  company — her  heart  was  elsewhere. 
Her  thoughts  were  instinctively  fixed  on  other 
gems  and  jewels  than  those  which  she  wore;  on 
other  company  than  that  in  which  she  was;  and 
on  other  glories  than  those  with  which  she  was 
surrounded.  They  were  earthly.  Her  treasure 
was  in  heaven — so  was  her  heart.  For,  whenever 
she  left  the  stage,  she  sought  a  retired  corner,  and 
read  portions  of  some  book  of  devotion.  She  was 
dead  to  flattering  speeches,  for  she  was  dead  to  the 
world.  She  unfortunately  lost  a  valuable  jewel  be 
longing  to  the  Countess  of  Suffolk,  but  his  Koyal 
Highness  graciously  presented  her  with  the  money 
to  replace  it.  From  the  brilliant  scene  of  the 
theatre,  without  staying  for  the  banquet  which 
followed  the  performance,  she  hastened  back  to 
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Berkley  House,  sought  the  quiet  seclusion  of  her 
oratory,  and  resolved  that  nothing  should  ever 
induce  her  to  take  a  part  in  such  performances 
again. 

Her  old  doubts  with  reference  to  her  future  life 
troubled  her  still,  but  they  were  soon  solved.  Mr. 
Godolphin,  having  the  right  of  succession  to  be 
Master  of  the  Kobes,  proposed  that,  as  he  had  not 
the  means  of  supporting  a  proper  establishment, 
they  should  be  married,  and  (living  apart)  keep  the 
matter  secret  until  such  time  as  he  could  take  his 
wife  to  a  suitable  home.  This  was  agreed  to  on 
Margaret's  part,  and  they  were  accordingly  married 
in  the  Temple  Church,  on  Ascension-day,  May  16, 
1675,  by  Dr.  Lake,  one  of  his  Koyal  Highness's 
chaplains,  the  only  witnesses  being  Lady  Berkley 
and  a  maid-servant.  The  Holy  Communion  was 
celebrated  on  the  occasion. 

This  marriage  was  kept  secret  even  from  Evelyn, 
who,  however,  had  his  suspicions  awakened  by  a 
request  from  her  that  he  would  forward  to  her  all 
the  letters  she  had  written  to  him.  This  he  did, 
and  when  she  returned  them,  she  thus  expressed 
the  feelings  of  her  heart — "I  have  this  day  prayed 
your  prayers,  thought  your  thoughts,  wished,  I  dare 
say,  your  wishes,  which  were  that  I  might  every 
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day  sit  looser  and  looser  to  the  things  of  this 
world,  discerning,  as  every  day  I  do,  the  folly  and 
vanity  of  it ;  how  short  all  its  pleasures,  how 
trifling  all  its  recreations,  how  false  most  of  its 
friendships,  how  transitory  everything  in  it ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  how  sweet  the  service  of  God, 
how  delightful  the  meditating  on  His  Word,  how 
pleasant  the  conversation  of  the  faithful;  and, 
ahove  all,  how  charming  prayer  !  how  glorious  our 
hopes  !  how  gracious  our  God  is  to  all  His  children ! 
how  gentle  His  corrections !  and  how  frequently, 
by  the  first  invitations  of  His  Spirit,  He  calls  us 
from  our  low  designs  to  those  great  and  nohle  ones 
of  serving  Him,  and  attaining  eternal  happiness  !  " 
Lord  Berkley  was  at  this  time  appointed  Am 
bassador  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  France,  and 
Lady  Berkley  particularly  wished  that  Margaret 
should  accompany  her.  Though  this  involved 
separation  from  her  husband  and  all  that  she  loved, 
she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  one  to  whom  she 
was  so  deeply  attached  going  to  a  foreign  land 
unaccompanied  by  a  friend,  who  could  watch  over 
her  in  hours  of  sickness,  if  she  should  be  taken  ill. 
Their  departure,  however,  was  delayed  for  a  little 
while,  as  Lord  Berkley  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  fit  of  paralysis.  They  set  out  on  November  10, 
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being  accompanied  by  Evelyn  as  far  as  Dover. 
Their  halt  at  Canterbury  afforded  Margaret  and 
Evelyn  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  Cathedral 
service.  When  they  arrived  at  Dover,  and  the 
evening  before  they  sailed,  Mrs.  Godolphin  placed 
her  will  in  the  hands  of  Evelyn,  whom  she  had 
appointed  sole  executor,  her  husband  having  left  the 
free  use  and  disposal  of  her  property  to  herself. 

She  took  with  her  Evelyn's  eldest  son.  When 
in  Paris  she  abstained  from  attendance  at  Court, 
though  she  was  perfect  mistress  of  the  French 
language,  and  the  reputation  of  her  graces  had 
preceded  her,  which  caused  those  of  the  highest 
rank  to  desire  her  acquaintance.  The  life  she  led 
in  Paris  was  particularly  disagreeable  to  her. 
Her  time  was  not  at  her  own  disposal.  She 
could  not  properly  keep  the  hours  set  apart  for 
devotion  and  meditation,  and  therefore  gladly 
availed  herself  of  an  opportunity  of  returning  to 
England  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Bernard  Grenville, 
who  was  fortunately  returning  from  Italy.  They 
reached  Dover  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1676 ;  Lady 
Berkley  having  doubtless  consented  to  her  return 
the  more  readily  because  she  was  aware  of  the 
marriage,  and  also,  perhaps,  because  she  had  met 
with  an  agreeable  and  amusing  lady-companion. 
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Immediately  after  her  arrival  she  wrote  to  Evelyn, 
and  the  little  hreach  which  had  existed  between 
them  owing  to  her  concealment  of  the  marriage 
was  healed  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  both. 
The  fact  of  their  marriage  was  publicly  announced 
soon  after  her  return  to  England,  and  she  and  her 
husband  settled  at  Berkley  House.  When,  a 
short  time  afterwards,  his  duties  caused  Mr. 
(rodolphin  to  be  absent  in  order  to  attend  upon 
the  King,  she  went  down  and  passed  a  happy 
month  with  the  Evelyns. 

After  the  return  of  Lord  Berkley  from  his 
mission,  the  Godolphins  removed  to  their  lodgings 
in  Whitehall.  The  gratitude  and  thankfulness 
she  felt  for  the  comfort  and  conveniences  which  she 
experienced  in  her  sweet  and  pretty  home  were 
truly  exemplary.  In  writing  to  her  friend,  she 
spake,  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  of  the  joy 
she  felt  at  now  being  able  to  live  more  in  com 
munion  with  God.  Devotedly  attached  to  her 
husband,  "that  above  all  men  living  she  valued," 
nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  her  happiness 
but  a  child.  As  soon  as  there  was  a  prospect  of 
her  becoming  a  mother,  she  began  to  prepare 
herself  for  death,  being  moved  to  do  so  by  a  strong 
impression  that  she  should  not  survive.  She  put 
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all  things  in  order,  sorted  her  different  papers,  and 
wrote  a  loving  letter  to  her  husband  (to  be  given 
to  him  after  her  decease),  in  which  she  gave 
directions  with  reference  to  various  matters,  such 
as  legacies  to  friends  and  dependents.  Her  fare 
well  to  her  husband  runs  as  follows :  "  Now,  my 
dear,  God  be  with  thee;  pray  God  bless  you, 
and  keep  you  His  faithful  servant  for  ever. 
In  Him  be  all  thy  joy  and  delight,  satisfaction 
and  comfort ;  and  do  not  grieve  too  much  for  me, 
since  I  hope  I  shall  be  happy,  being  very  much 
resigned  to  God's  will,  and  leaving  this  world  with, 
I  hope  in  Christ  Jesus,  a  good  conscience."  With 
reference  to  the  child  she  was  about  to  bear,  she 
said,  "  Pray,  my  dear,  be  kind  to  that  poor  child 
I  leave  behind,  for  my  sake,  who  loved  you  so  well. 
But  I  need  not  bid  you ;  I  know  you  will  be  so. 
For  my  funeral,  I  desire  there  may  be  no  cost 
bestowed  upon  it  at  all ;  but,  if  I  might,  I  would 
beg  that  my  body  might  be  where  I  had  such  a 
mind  to  go  to  myself,  at  Godolphin,  among  your 
friends.  I  believe  if  I  can  be  carried  by  sea  the 
expense  would  not  be  very  great,  but  I  do  not 
insist  upon  that  place ;  if  you  think  it  not  reason 
able,  lay  me  where  you  please." 
After  she  had  written  this  letter  and  arranged 
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her  other  affairs,  all  her  thoughts  were  heaven 
ward,  all  her  desires  were  for  that  glorious  state 
where  she  should  he  perfectly  at  "repose,  and  sin 
no  more."  She  longed  for  the  kingdom  of  grace 
in  her  heart,  that  the  kingdom  of  glory  might 
succeed,  more  than  for  all  the  satisfaction  of  this 
world.  For,  she  wrote,  "  our  entire  life  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  inquiry  after  remedies  which  do  often, 
if  not  always,  exchange  rather  than  cure  our 
infirmities." 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  August  she  received  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  after  a  more  than  usually 
careful  preparation,  and  on  Tuesday,  September  2, 
gave  birth  to  a  son.  It  was  baptized  on  the 
Thursday  following,  and  the  Evelyns  returned 
home  full  of  thankfulness  for  the  apparently  safe 
condition  in  which  they  left  their  friend.  But 
their  joy  was  of  short  duration.  On  the  next  Sun 
day  they  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Godolphin 
announcing  his  wife's  serious  illness,  and  begging 
"their  charitable  prayers  for  this  poor  creature, 
and  your  distracted  servant." 

The  Evelyns  took  boat  forthwith  and  proceeded 
to  Whitehall,  where  they  found  Mrs.  Godolphin 
suffering  from  a  new  kind  of  fever,  which  was  then 
prevalent,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  autumnal 
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heat.  Its  violence  was  so  great  that  it  was  thought 
she  could  not  last  many  hours.  She  was  in  a  high 
state  of  delirium,  which  continued,  with  but  rare 
intermission,  until  the  hour  of  her  departure. 
Though  she  knew  all  who  were  round  her  sick-bed, 
she  was  unable  to  maintain  any  conversation.  Yet 
in  her  wildest  delirium  "  she  uttered  not  one  syl 
lable  or  expression  that  might  in  the  least  offend 
God,  or  any  creature  about  her;  a  thing  which 
during  these  alienations  of  mind  does  seldom 
happen;  but  which  shows  how  blessed  a  thing  it 
was  to  live  holily  and  carefully  as  this  innocent  did." 
All  that  loving  hands  could  do — all  that  medical 
skill  could  accomplish — was  done;  but  as  she  could 
not  bear  inward  remedies,  all  was  in  vain.  Midst 
the  fervent  prayers  of  the  godly  priest,  who  was 
constant  in  his  ministrations,  and  her  loving  sor 
rowful  friends,  she  "rendered  up  her  soul  to  her 
heavenly  Redeemer,  in  whose  bosom  she  is  now 
delivered  from  all  miseries,"  and  on  September  8, 
1678,  entered  upon  that  blissful  Sabbath — 

"  Where  rest  is  for  the  weary — the  guerdon  for  the  strong, 
And  G-od  is  all  in  all,  amongst  the  happy  throng." 

Well  might  her  friend  and  biographer  say,  "If  she 
had  been  in  the  world  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle 
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Paul,  he  would  certainly  have  added  Margarita 
(this  pearl  of  ours)  to  the  Priscillas,  and  Marys, 
and  Phoebes,  servants  of  the  Church,  succourers  of 
the  saint,  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus,  whose  names 
are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life."  Saintly  and 
saintlike  was  her  whole  life.  The  love  of  Jesus 
was  all  in  all  to  her.  All  belonging  to  her  rank 
and  station  she  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  In  the 
midst  of  the  frivolities  and  temptations  of  fashion 
able  life — in  the  midst  of  the  pollutions  around 
her — she  was  pure  and  holy,  humble  and  devout. 
She  lived  in  the  unseen.  Her  life  was  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.  She  had  no  relish  for  the  things 
of  earth.  Whatever  was  the  weather,  cold  or  hot, 
wet  or  dry?  she  attended  the  early  service  day  by 
day — looked  forward  to  the  weekly  communion  of 
the  blessed  body  and  blood  of  Christ — spent  hours 
daily  in  meditation,  prayer,  and  the  study  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  religious  books,  attended  the 
services  more  strictly  on  festivals,  and  was  in 
watchings  oft,  in  fastings  oft ;  in  fact,  her  whole 
life  was  one  of  abstinence  and  devotion. 

Nor  was  she  contemplative  only;  her  life  was 
practical  also.  Her  charity  was  without  limit. 
Her  ear  was  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  the  poor  and 
the  needy.  She  would  leave  the  gayest  parties  in 
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order  to  seek  out  some  hovel  or  den  of  wretched 
ness.  As  a  ministering  angel  she  visited  the  poor 
and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow  in  her  distress. 
She  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame. 
She  opened  the  prison-doors  and  set  the  captive 
debtors  free.  As  a  Dorcas,  she  made  with  her  own 
hands,  all  Lent  through,  garments  for  the  poor. 
Wherever  her  Master's  work  was  to  be  done,  there 
she  was  to  be  found.  Thus  as  a  child,  a  wife,  a 
servant  of  God,  she  became  an  example  to  woman 
kind  of  that  holy  and  virtuous  character  which  is 
above  all  rubies.  And  here,  in  the  quaint  words 
of  her  biographer,  "let  us  leave  our  saint  at  rest, 
but  ourselves  none,  till,  by  following  her  example, 
we  arrive  at  that  blessed  repose  whither  she  has 
gone  before." 
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IX.    . 
JOHN  NEWTON. 

"  As,  half  in  light,  and  half  in  shade, 
This  world  along  its  path  advances." 

OUR  motto  is  a  picture  of  the  personal  history  of 
John  Newton.  It  presents  to  view  one  side  as 
dark  and  miserable,  as  the  other  is  bright  and 
prosperous ;  and  the  years  of  his  youth,  when 
contrasted  with  those  of  his  maturer  life,  resemble 
one  of  those  ancient  medals  of  imperial  Kome  on 
the  face  of  which  is  portrayed  the  rage  of  the 
battle,  while  the  converse  exhibits  the  general 
carried  in  his  triumphal  car  to  the  Temple  of 
Peace. 

John  Newton  was  born  in  London  on  the  24th 
of  July,  1725.  His  father,  a  shipmaster  in  the 
Mediterranean  trade,  had  been  educated  in  Spain, 
in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Seville ;  he  was  a  sen 
sible,  but  not  a  religious  man.  Newton's  mother 
was  a  Dissenter,  and  a  truly  pious  woman;  her 
earliest  wish,  for  this  her  only  child,  was,  that  he 
should  one  day  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  so 
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she  stored  his  mind  with  hymns  and  texts,  and 
"  commended  him  to  God  with  tears  and  strong 
prayers  i "  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Monica  and 
Augustine,  the  fruit  appeared  after  many  days. 

At  eleven  years  of  age  he  hecame  a  sailor,  and 
made  five  voyages  with  his  father  in  the  Medi 
terranean;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  left  at 
Alicant,  in  Spain,  with  a  merchant  to  learn  busi 
ness.  He  was  then  nearly  fifteen  years  old,  and 
describes  himself  as  "  foolish  and  wicked,  yet  with 
a  mind  disturbed  by  religious  convictions."  It  was 
the  first  note  of  the  combat  in  this  boy's  heart 
which  lasted  so  many  years,  and  which  was  so 
often  determined  in  favour  of  evil,  and  not  of  good. 
Now,  alarmed  and  convicted,  he  would  fly  to 
prayer — then  relapse  into  sin,  and  "  learn  to  curse 
and  blaspheme ; "  and  all  this  before  he  had 
reached  his  sixteenth  year.  Singularly  versatile, 
he  changed  rapidly  from  evil  to  a  show  of  good. 
The  reading  of  a  pious  book,  together  with  two 
wonderful  escapes  from  death,  brought  him  to  his 
senses,  and  he  came  forth  from  his  convictions  a 
rigid  Pharisee.  This  lasted  for  two  years,  but' 
"  brought  him  little  comfort,"  when  he  underwent 
another  unexpected  reaction. 

About  this  time,  when  he  was  seventeen  years 
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old,  business  brought  him  to  Kent,  and  he  first 
saw  his  future  wife,  Mary  Catlett:  her  family 
and  his  were  distant  relatives,  and  his  mother 
had  died  at  their  house.  The  young  lady  had 
only  numbered  fourteen  summers :  we  are  told 
nothing  of  her  personal  attractions,  and  very  little 
of  the  qualities  of  her  mind ;  yet,  in  a  letter  ad 
dressed  to  Mr.  Cecil,  he  speaks  of  her  as  "young, 
gay,  and  inexperienced,  yet  always  on  her  guard — 
prudent"  and  reticent— and  from  the  first  con 
scious1  of  her  power  over  himself.  But  she  must 
have  possessed  a  wondrous  fascination,  to  kindle 
at  first  sight  so  absorbing  a  passion  in  Newton's 
heart ;  so  that,  but  to  see  her,  he  afterwards  for 
sook  duty,  "with  her  conversing,  forgetting  all 
time,"  and  falling  so  deeply  in  love  that,  ac 
cording  to  his  own  testimony,  "his  affection 
seems  to  have  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  all  that 
the  writers  of  romance  have  imagined."  "I  often 
lost  the  sense  of  religion,"  he  continues,  "and  be 
came  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  conscience  and 
prudence ;  but  my  regard  for  her  was  always  the 
same,  and  I  may  venture  to  say  that  none  of  the 
scenes  of  misery  and  wickedness  I  afterwards  ex 
perienced  ever  banished  her  a  single  hour  from  my 
waking  thoughts  for  the  seven  following  years." 
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Long  after  this,  when  Newton  was  an  old  man, 
he  told  a  friend,  with  whom  he  was  standing  upon 
Shooter's  Hill,  how  he  used  *to  walk  from  London 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  to  climb  this  hill,  and 
gaze  towards  the  spot  where  "his  idol"  was;  not 
that  "  I  could  see  the  place,  but  it  gratified  me  to 
look  towards  it."  "Why,"  said  his  friend,  "this 
is  more  like  a  vagary  of  romance  than  real  life." 
"  True,"  replied  he ;  "  but  real  life  has  extrava 
gances  that  would  not  be  admitted  into  a  well- 
written  romance  :  they  would  be  thought  to  be  out 
of  nature." 

In  this  first  visit  to  the  Catletts,  he  outstayed 
the  time  allowed  him  by  his  father  :  he  was  to  have 
gone  to  Jamaica  for  some  years,  but  his  love 
changed  the  three  days  of  absence  which  had  been 
allotted  him  into  three  weeks,  and  on  his  return 
he  found  the  ship  had  sailed  without  him.  His 
father  was  angry,  but  quickly  appeased  on  his 
engaging  to  embark  at  once  for  Venice  in  a  friend's 
vessel.  Here  again,  when  thrown  amidst  the 
companionship  of  seamen,  his  volatile  mind  cast  off 
its  previous  sobriety,  and  he  tells  us,  in  his  own 
strong  language,  that  "  he  was  rapidly  drifting  to  a 
total  apostacy  from  God." 

While  floating  amidst  these  dark  billows  he  had 
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a  remarkable  dream.  At  the  moment  it  made 
a  deep  impression  on  him,  and  in  after-life  all  its 
details  came  back  upon  his  memory.  He  believed 
then  so  firmly  in  the  application  which  he  made 
of  it,  that  he  would  say  in  the  words  of  Daniel, 
"The  dream  is  certain,  and  the  interpretation 
thereof  sure." 

It  is  told  with  a  good  deal  of  poetical  feeling, 
and  though  of  some  length,  is  worth  quoting  as  a 
specimen  of  Newton's  power  of  graphic  painting. 

"  The  scene  presented  to  my  imagination  was  the 
harbour  of  Venice,  where  we  had  lately  been.  I 
thought  it  was  night,  and  my  watch  upon  the 
deck;  and  that,  as  I  was  walking  to  and  fro  by 
myself,  a  person  came  to  me  (I  do  not  remember 
from  whence),  and  brought  me  a  ring,  with  an  ex 
press  charge  to  keep  it  carefully,  assuring  me  that 
while  I  preserved  that  ring  I  should  be  happy  and 
successful,  but  if  I  lost  or  parted  with  it,  I  must 
expect  nothing  but  trouble  and  misery.  I  ac 
cepted  the  present  and  the  terms  willingly,  not  in 
the  least  doubting  my  own  care  to  preserve  it,  and 
highly  satisfied  to  have  my  happiness  in  my  own 
keeping. 

"I  was  engaged  in  these  thoughts  when  a  second 
person  came  to  me,  and  observing  the  ring  on  my 
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finger,  took  occasion  to  ask  me  some  questions 
concerning  it.  I  readily  told  him  its  virtues,  and 
his  answer  expressed  a  surprise  at  my  weakness  in 
expecting  such  effects  from  a  ring.  I  think  he 
reasoned  with  me  some  time  upon  the  impossibility 
of  the  thing,  and  at  length  urged  me  in  direct 
terms  to  throw  it  away.  At  first  I  was  shocked 
at  the  proposal,  but  his  insinuations  prevailed. 

"  I  began  to  reason,  and  doubt  myself,  and  at 
last  plucked  it  off  my  finger  and  dropped  it  over 
the  ship's  side  into  the  water,  which  it  had  no 
sooner  touched  than  I  saw  the  same  instant  a 
terrible  fire  burst  out  from  a  range  of  mountains 
(a  part  of  the  Alps)  which  appeared  at  some  dis 
tance  behind  the  city  of  Venice.  I  saw  the  hills 
as  distinct  as  if  awake,  and  they  were  all  in  flames. 
I  perceived,  too  late,  my  folly ;  and  my  tempter, 
with  an  air  of  insult,  informed  me  that  all  the 
mercy  God  had  in  reserve  for  me  was  comprised 
in  that  ring,  which  I  had  wilfully  thrown  away. 
I  understood  that  I  must  now  go  with  him  to  the 
burning  mountains,  and  that  all  the  flames  I  saw 
there  were  kindled  upon  my  account. 

"  I  trembled,  and  was  in  a  great  agony  ;  so  that 
it  was  surprising  I  did  not  then  awake ;  but  my 
dream  continued,  and  when  I  thought  myself  upon 
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the  point  of  a  constrained  departure,  and  stood 
self-condemned,  without  plea  or  hope,  suddenly 
either  a  third  person,  or  the  same  who  brought 
the  ring  at  first,  came  to  me,  and  demanded  the 
cause  of  my  grief.  I  told  him  the  plain  case, 
confessing  that  I  had  ruined  myself  wilfully, 
and  deserved  no  pity.  He  blamed  my  rashness, 
and  asked  if  I  should  be  wiser,  supposing  I  had 
my  ring  again.  I  could  hardly  answer  to  this : 
for  I  thought  it  was  gone  beyond  reach.  I  believe, 
indeed,  I  had  not  time  to  answer  before  I  saw  this 
unexpected  friend  go  down  under  the  water  just 
in  the  spot  where  I  had  dropped  it,  and  he  soon  re 
turned,  bringing  the  ring  with  him.  The  moment 
he  came  on  board,  the  flames  in  the  mountains 
were  extinguished,  and  my  seducer  left  me.  Then 
was  'the  prey  taken  from  the  mighty,  and  the 
lawful  captive  delivered.'  My  fears  were  at  an 
end,  'and  with  joy  and  gratitude  I  approached  my 
kind  deliverer  to  receive  the  ring  again,  but  he 
refused  to  return  it,  and  spoke  to  this  effect :  *  If 
you  should  be  entrusted  with  this  ring  again,  you 
would  very  soon  bring  yourself  into  the  same  dis 
tress  ;  you  are  not  able  to  keep  it ;  but  I  will  pre 
serve  it  for  you,  and  whenever  it  is  needful,  will 
produce  it  in  your  behalf.' 
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"  Upon  this  I  awoke,  in  a  state  of  mind  not  to 
be  described  :  I  could  hardly  eat  or  sleep  or  trans 
act  my  necessary  business  for  two  or  three  days; 
but  the  impression  soon  wore  off,  and  in  a  little 
time  I  totally  forgot  it." 

He  returned  from  Venice  in  1743.  Again  his 
heart  drew  him  to  visit  the  Catletts;  and  again, 
with  characteristic  recklessness,  he  outstayed  his 
time,  outraging  the  stern  punctuality  of  old  Mr. 
Newton  so  seriously  that  he  threatened  to  disown 
him.  Worse  things  were,  however,  at  hand. 
Press-gangs  were  abroad;  the  French  fleet  hovered 
round  the  coast ;  and  Newton,  appearing  one  day 
in  a  check  shirt,  was  impressed,  and  sent  aboard 
the  "Harwich"  sloop-of-war,  at  that  time  riding  at 
the  Nore.  Here  the  interest  of  his  father  secured 
him  the  position  of  a  midshipman;  and  he  trod 
the  quarter-deck  as  an  officer,  and  might  have 
now  enjoyed  ease  and  respect  but  for  his  unsettled 
behaviour. 

His  companions  in  the  midshipmen's  berth 
were  light-hearted  youngsters,  but  an  older  officer 
in  the  ship  proved  a  deadly  evil  to  Newton.  This 
man  was  an  expert  and  plausible  infidel.  He 
soon  found  out  the  weak  points  in  the  young 
midshipman's  character — his  speculative  turn,  his 
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mobility  of  mind,  his  daring  recklessness,  and  hi3 
superstition.  They  met  frequently  during  the 
deck  watches,  and  conversed  and  argued,  until 
every  feeble  barrier  in  Newton's  mind  was  cast 
down,  and  his  faith  destroyed;  and,  "plunging 
into  infidelity  with  his  whole  spirit,"  he  renounced 
all  Gospel  hope  and  comfort  at  the  very  time  he 
needed  them  most.  His  unhappy  tempter  after 
wards  met  a  sudden  death,  being  swept  into  the 
sea  by  a  great  wave  during  a  storm  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus. 

When  the  "  Harwich  "  was  about  to  leave  her 
moorings,  Newton's  captain  gave  him  leave  to  go 
ashore  for  one  day;  whereupon,  with  his  usual 
disregard  of  consequences,  "  he  took  horse,"  and 
went  into  Kent  to  say  a  last  farewell  to  "his  idol." 
He  says  he  had  "  little  satisfaction  in  the  inter 
view."  One  may  guess  that  the  young  lady,  more 
prudent  than  her  lover,  was  reserved,  and  displeased 
at  his  rashness.  Yet  he  remained  on,  and  did  not 
"turn  up"  at  the  ship  till  New  Year's  Day,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  captain. 

But  this  act  of  insubordination,  though  forgiven, 
was  succeeded  by  one  of  a  grosser  character.  The 
"Harwich"  had  sailed  for  the  East  Indies,  but  was 
driven  back  into  Plymouth  by  stress  of  weather, 
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where  Newton,  being  sent  ashore  with  a  boat's 
crew  to  look  after  some  runaway  seamen,  himself 
deserted,  and  set  out  to  walk  to  Torbay,  where  his 
father  was,  hoping  to  persuade  him  to  put  him  in 
connection  with  the  African  Society — a  kind  of 
life  he  much  preferred  to  the  stern  discipline  of 
a  man-of-war,  and  a  tedious  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies. 

His  madness  met  a  heavy  retribution.  He  was 
seized  near  Dartmouth  by  a  party  of  soldiers  and 
brought  back,  marched  in  manacles  through  the 
streets  of  Portsmouth  as  a  felon,  and  then  sent  on 
board,  afterwards  brought  on  deck  and  publicly 
stripped,  tied  up,  and  flogged  with  a  cat-o'-nine 
tails,  and  then  degraded  and  sent  before  the  mast, 
with  orders  from  the  captain  that  the  men  should 
not  speak  to  him.  When  he  was  an  officer,  he 
had  been  arbitrary  with  his  inferiors ;  they  paid 
him  back  in  his  own  coin  now,  and  his  haughty 
spirit  was  sorely  stung  by  their  contempt  and 
dislike. 

He  now  became  a  prey  to  every  evil  passion — 
hatred,  pride,  and  rage  rose  high  in  his  heart. 
He  was  dwelling  amidst  his  enemies,  and  two  dark 
suggestions  were  constantly  offered  to  his  mind : 
one  was  a  furious  desire  to  take  the  captain's  life, 
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and  the  other  to  make  away  with  his  own.  And 
now,  when  God's  long- despised  grace  was  with 
held — when  conscience  slept,  and  all  moral  feeling 
was  blunted — his  love  for  Miss  Catlett  was  the 
only  hindrance  to  his  rushing  into  open  crime  or 
becoming  a  suicide:  for  he  says,  "he  could  not 
bear  that  she  should  think  meanly  of  him  when 
dead."  It  was  thus  that  his  pure  love  for  a  good 
and  innocent  girl  was  overruled  by  God  to  be  the 
means  of  preserving  one  who  was  yet  to  be  a  great 
light  in  the  Church  of  England. 

When  the  ship  arrived  at  Madeira  the  captain, 
who  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  exchanged  him  into 
a  Guinea  trader.  Here  he  broke  out  into  greater 
excesses  than  ever.  The  captain  of  this  new 
vessel  had  known  his  father,  and  professed  friendly 
feelings  towards  the  son  ;  but,  in  revenge  for  some 
imagined  slight,  Newton  used  his  "wicked  wit"  in 
composing  a  song,  which  he  taught  the  whole 
ship's  company  to  sing,  in  which  he  cast  into 
ridicule  the  captain  and  all  belonging  to  him.  He 
speaks  in  his  narrative  here  so  very  bitterly  of  his 
own  depravity,  unamiableness,  and  vileness,  that 
one  turns  from  the  recital  with  positive  pain — it  is 
easy  to  believe,  but  most  unpleasant  to  read. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  he 
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took  service  with  a  slave-dealer,  to  whose  gene 
rosity  he  trusted,  without  having  taken  the  pre 
caution  of  making  terms.  His  master's  abode  was 
in  the  island  of  Plantanes,  opposite  Cape  Mount 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  From  this  man,  and  a 
woman  of  colour  who  lived  with  him,  Newton 
received  the  most  infamous  treatment.  He  was 
starved,  insulted,  and  neglected  in  a  fever;  his 
robust  constitution  alone  pulled  him  through. 
He  was  often  pelted  with  offal  and  with  stones, 
was  kept  destitute  of  shelter  and  of  clothing — 
hiding  himself  for  shame  in  the  woods  when 
strangers  came  to  the  island;  washing  the  one 
miserable  ragged  shirt  he  possessed,  and  "  putting 
it  on  his  back  all  wet,  and  getting  into  bed  to  dry 
it ; "  wandering  into  the  plantations  at  night  to 
pull  up  roots,  which  he  devoured  raw ;  accused  of 
dishonesty — a  vice  he  never  had  stooped  to — by 
his  harsh  master ;  and  frequently  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  negro  slaves,  who  pitied  him  in  his 
hunger,  and  conveyed  to  him  broken  victuals  from 
their  own  messes.  God  brought  him  very  low, 
and  caused  the  waters  to  flow  over  his  head ;  yet 
was  he  not  softened.  His  heart  seemed  stone,  his 
conscience  thrice  dead ;  and  his  own  testimony  to 
his  state  at  this  time  was,  that  "there  was  but  the 
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one  desire  of  his  heart  that  was  not  contrary  and 
shocking  hoth  to  religion  and  reason,"  and  that 
one  feeling  was  his  love  for  Miss  Catlett. 

One  other  feature  in  his  life  was  suggestive  of  a 
mind  not  totally  degraded  hy  sin  and  by  suffering. 
He  had  brought  a  Barrow's  Euclid  on  shore  with 
him,  and  it  was  his  custom,  when  he  had  a 
moment  to  spare,  to  take  it  to  a  remote  shore  in 
the  island,  and  to  study  it,  with  a  long  stick 
drawing  his  diagrams  on  the  sands.  He  "  thus 
beguiled  his  sorrows,"  and  "  without  any  help,"  he 
says,  "  made  himself  master  of  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid." 

Under  the  weight  of  all  his  misery  he  felt  his 
spirit  broken,  and  the  "fierceness,"  which  formerly 
had  fired  him  for  any  daring  deed,  now  burnt  low ; 
but,  he  says,  it  was  only  the  change  of  a  tiger 
tamed  by  hunger. 

With  his  master's  permission,  he  was  soon  after 
transferred  to  a  new  service.  Here  he  was  well 
fed,  decently  clothed,  respected,  and,  better  than 
all,  trusted.  But,  as  his  outward  condition  grew 
better,  his  inward  condition  deteriorated.  H 
began  to  love  African  life  and  African  ways,  and 
to  "  enter  into  engagements  with  the  natives,"  and 
"  would  have  lived  and  died  a  wretch  among 
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them,"  if  God  had  not  extricated  him  from  such 
degrading  associations,  by  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
which  his  father  had  commissioned  to  bring  him 
home.  This  vessel  was  on  a  trading  voyage  for 
gold,  ivory,  and  dye  wood.  After  Newton  took  his 
passage  in  her,  she  was  for  a  whole  year  on  the 
African  coast,  and  the  voyage  to  England  subse 
quently  was  long  and  full  of  disaster. 

He  had  now  been  rescued  from  a  fifteen  months' 
servitude  worse  than  that  of  the  slaves  among 
whom  he  dwelt,  because  he  felt  it  more.  He  had 
left  behind  him  beggary  and  starvation,  neglect 
and  insult,  and  was  returning  to  his  father's  house, 
and  to  the  society  and  smile  of  her  he  loved 
so  well;  yet,  by  his  own  confession,  he  appears 
to  have  been  "entirely  thankless"  for  these 
mercies,  and  "  wickeder  than  ever."  He  says  "  he 
was  utterly  profane,"  "a  daring  blasphemer,"  an 
open  and  impious  scoffer  at  the  Word  of  God. 
His  language  and  oaths  were  so  dreadful,  that  the 
captain — himself  a  passionate  man,  and  rash  with 
his  tongue — continually  reproved  him,  and  said  he 
was  a  curse  to  him  and  his  ship — a  Jonah,  to 
whose  presence  on  board  every  peril  and  disaster 
which  bsfell  them  on  their  voyage  was  attributable. 

If  Newton  paints,  in  colours  such  as  Rembrandt 
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loved  to  steep  his  canvas  in,  the  dark  and  tre 
mendous  shadows  cast  by  the  depths  of  his  sin,  his 
wretchedness,  his  farness  from  all  good,  and  his 
fierce  rebellion  against  God,  it  surely  is  that  he 
might  present  a  contrast,  beautiful  and  wonderful, 
in  the  mercy  and  long-suffering  which  pitied  the 
sinner  and  pardoned  the  reprobate,  lifting  him  out 
of  the  low  and  horrible  dungeon,  and  setting  his 
feet  upon  a  rock,  and  that  rock  was  Christ,  whose 
name  and  Gospel  he  was  yet  destined  to  uphold 
and  to  proclaim. 

Like  a  cast-away  spar  from  some  foundered 
vessel,  he  had  drifted  on  the  wave,  and  drove  with 
the  tide,  till,  thrown  amidst  dark  rocks,  he  lay 
high  and  alone  on  the  wild  shore,  ever  beaten  and 
washed  by  the  rains,  and  bleached  by  the  wind 
and  sun.  Such  was  his  picture  in  his  low  estate. 
But  the  spar  is  discovered  by  some  enterprising 
mariner ;  there  is  good  stuff  in  the  timber  yet, 
and  he  fits  it  amidst  the  masts  of  his  vessel ;  and 
now,  shaped  and  smoothed  by  plane  and  chisel,  it 
stands  up  from  the  strong  deck,  holding,  and  yet 
restraining,  the  "bellying  canvas,"  filled  with  the 
breezes  of  heaven,  and  wafting  the'  ship  along  on 
some  mission  of  knowledge  or  mercy  to  the  unlet 
tered  heathen  or  benighted  savage.  And  this  is 
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his  portrait  after  he  had  become  a  gracious  and 
useful  minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 

He  ever  felt  this  contrast  and  wondrous  change, 
for  he  saw  how  in  it  the  grace  and  free  love  of  his 
God  was  magnified.  When  he  was  eighty- one 
years  of  age,  a  friend  recommended  him  to  cease 
from  preaching  before  his  strength  quite  failed 
him.  "I  cannot  stop,"  said  he,  raising  his  voice 
excitedly.  "  What !  shall  the  old  African  blas 
phemer  stop  while  he  can  speak  ?  " 

It  was  during  his  voyage  home  that  his  mind 
received  its  first  steady  heavenward  influence. 
The  ship  was  "driven  of  the  wind  and  tossed," 
struck  by  a  huge  wave  which  waterlogged  her, 
swept  her  live  stock  overboard,  and  choked  her 
pumps  so  seriously,  "  that  all  hope  that  they  should 
be  saved  was  taken  away."  Here  it  was  that, 
when  Newton,  worn  with  fatigue  at  the  pumps, 
went  to  the  helm,  and  "  steered  the  ship  till  mid 
night,"  God  drew  nigh  to  the  man's  soul,  and 
brought  his  past  and  hateful  life  and  spread  it  all 
before  him ;  and  pierced  him  through  with  sharp 
arrows  of  conviction,  even  unto  his  weeping;  and 
ifpoke  to  him  in  tones  of  love  and  mercy,  and 
revealed  to  his  grieving  heart  something  of  the 
gladness  of  his  salvation  and  the  glory  of  His  grace : 
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and  John  Newton  became  from  that  night  a  willing 
pupil  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  he  so  long  had  re 
sisted.  He  was  seen,  for  the  first  time,  by  God, 
and  men,  and  angels,  clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind — a  restored  demoniac — sitting  meekly  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  his  forgiving  Lord,  and  from  hence 
forth  his  beloved  Master. 

Yet  his  education  in  heavenly  things  was  neces 
sarily  slow.  There  was  a  wilderness  of  thick  weeds 
of  bad  habits  to  be  stubbed  up,  and  deep  roots  of 
infidelity  to  be  unearthed.  The  soil  of  his  mind, 
too,  was  stiff  and  retentive ;  but  his  will  was  strong, 
and  ever  had  quick  action.  God  worked  mightily 
in  him,  both  "to  will  and  to  do;"  Divine  love,  like 
a  strong  man,  thrust  the  old  nature  back.  The 
new-born  man  set  himself  to  labour  in  earnest, 
and  in  a  week  or  two  he  had  given  up  cursing, 
which  had  been  almost  his  vernacular  language  for 
long  years :  and  this,  his  first  great  victory,  was 
achieved,  with  much  cause  for  hope. 

The  ship  which  conveyed  Newton  from  Africa 
was  now  riding  at  her  anchors  in  Lough  Swilly, 
environed  by  the  green  sea-banks  and  purple 
mountains  of  Donegal.  The  far-famed  city  of 
Derry  was  not  far  distant,  and  thither  Newton  soon 
repaired  to  recruit  his  health,  and  to  enjoy  the 
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advantages  of  attending  Divine  service  in  the 
cathedral.  It  was  there  that,  solemnly  and  de 
voutly,  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  love  and 
service  of  his  God,  on  the  day  when  he  first 
partook  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

Ahout  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England  his 
father  had  sailed  for  Hudson  Bay,  where  he  had 
been  appointed  Governor  of  York  Fort.  From  this 
place  he  never  returned,  .having  been  drowned 
when  bathing.  Before  his  death  he  had  received 
intelligence  of  his  son's  reformation,  and  had 
given  his  hearty  assent  to  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Catlett,  an  event  which  took  place  when  Newton 
was  twenty-five  years  old,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1750. 

This  was  two  years  after  his  return,  and  it 
may  be  asked  how  this  period  of  his  life  was 
spent.  Professionally,  in  pursuit  of  the  slave 
trade,  in  divers  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Guinea ; 
educationally,  in  improving  himself  in  Latin  and 
popular  science ;  and  spiritually,  in  a  steady  growth 
in  sound  and  practical  piety.  He  had  a  fever  in 
Sierra  Leone,  and  on  his  recovery  underwent 
"great  searchings  of  heart,"  which  were  succeeded 
by  the  "  most  blessed  consolations  and  confirmed 
peace." 
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His  desire  to  be  a  clergyman  now  revived,  and 
he  set  himself  strenuously  to  learn  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  even  a  smattering  of  Syriac.  His 
mother  had  always  "  destined  him  for  the  minis 
try."  In  the  interim  he  was  appointed  a  tide- 
surveyor  at  Liverpool,  which  brought  him  in  a 
tolerable  competency.  In  the  year  1758,  having 
obtained  a  title  to  a  curacy,  he  applied  to  Dr. 
Gilbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  but  was  refused  ad 
mission  to  Holy  Orders,  "  his  Grace  being  inflexible 
in  supporting  the  rules  and  canons  of  the  Church." 
Probably  the  want  of  a  college  degree  was  the 
cause  of  his  failure. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  would  now 
have  joined  the  Dissenting  body,  had  he  not  been 
persuaded  against  it  by  the  steady  influence  of  his 
loving  and  judicious  wife.  He  consoled  himself, 
however,  by  publishing  a  volume  of  "  Sermons 
intended  for  the  Pulpit ; "  and  shortly  afterwards 
gave  the  world  his  "  Omicron,"  or  Letters  so  sub 
scribed — full  of  knowledge  of  life,  and  of  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  distinguished 
by  sound  divinity,  and  robust  English  common 
sense. 

At  length,  in  April  1764,  he  was  ordained  by 
Dr.  Green,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  the  old  palace  of 
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Buckden,  near  Huntingdon,  for  the  curacy  of 
Olney,  in  Bucks,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Dartmouth.  Of  the  "  candour  and  tenderness  "  of 
Dr.  Green,  he  speaks  with  marked  respect.  At 
Olney  he  resided  for  sixteen  years,  during  which 
time  he  published  his  "Keview  of  Ecclesiastical 
History;"  here  also  he  formed  many  friendships, 
all  of  them  profitable  and  pleasant,  by  which  his 
hands  were  strengthened,  his  tastes  refined,  and 
his  professional  exertions  blessed  with  success;  for 
it  was  here  he  first  knew  John  Thornton,  a  large- 
hearted  English  merchant,  a  Christian  man  with 
a  great  soul.  Here,  too,  he  first  was  intimate 
with  William  Cowper,  the  gentle  and  true  poet, 
and  the  graceful,  polished  satirist — a  man  who 
has  survived  the  extinction  of  his  school,  and 
who,  amidst  all  the  fluctuations  of  taste,  is  still 
loved,  read,  and  admired  by  all  classes.  Here, 
too,  Newton  first  came  into  contact  with  the 
sturdy  Saxon  mind  of  Thomas  Scott,  the  Biblical 
commentator. 

Thornton,  whose  liberality  and  nobleness  were 
revived  in  his  son  Henry  Thornton,  generously 
gave  Newton  ^200  a  year.  "Be  hospitable,"  he 
said,  "  and  keep  an  open  house  for  the  poor  and 
needy;"  and  Newton  records  that  he  had  more 
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than  ^63,000  during  his  stay  at  Olney  from  Mr. 
Thornton. 

Cowper,  with  the  Unwin  family,  had  come  to 
the  neighbourhood  to  be  near  Newton;  he  was 
then  cheerful  and  happy,  and  was  much  amongst 
the  sick  and  needy,  as  a  kind  of  lay  curate.  There 
and  then  the  Olney  Hymns  were  given  to  the 
world.  Cowper  contributed  a  few  signed  C. 

Newton's  intercourse  with  Thomas  Scott  was  a 
masterpiece  of  wisdom,  good  temper,  and  tact  on 
his  part;  and  the  result  was  the  establishment 
of  Scott's  mind  in  clear  orthodoxy,  and  the 
surrender  of  his  Socinian  tendencies;  all  which 
process  is  admirably  and  with  singular  candour 
detailed  in  Scott's  own  "Force  of  Truth." 

Newton  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much 
success  among  the  Olney  folk.  Some  were  high 
professors.  "  There  are  two  sorts  of  Calvinists 
here,"  he  says,  "and  they  remind  me  always  of 
Jeremiah's  two  baskets  of  figs."  Newton's  own 
type  of  belief  was  probably  something  between  that 
of  a  highly  spiritual  Arminian  and  a  practical  Cal- 
vinist ;  but  good  sense  and  moderation  are  golden 
threads  which  we  find  woven  through  all  his 
divinity,  and  he  always  professed  to  cleave  closely 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
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is  manifest   from  his    "Apologia/'   published  in 
1784. 

In  1779  lie  was  appointed  to  St.  Mary's  Wool- 
noth,  Eastcheap,  London,  and  a  sister  parish,  and 
the  moneyed  magnates  of  Lombard  Street  and 
Leadenhall  were  numbered  amidst  his  hearers. 
He  was  now  more  in  his  element,  and  his  life 
appears  to  have  flowed  calmly  on. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  published  his 
"  Cardiphonia,"  being  a  series  of  twenty-six  letters 
addressed  to  his  late  patron,  Lord  Dartmouth. 
It  is  a  most  agreeable  work,  and  possesses  that 
rare  test  of  excellency,  the  capability  of  being 
frequently  perused.  In  its  pages  are  to  be  found  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  outward  life  of  man, 
and  the  inward  life  of  the  heart ;  for  Newton  had 
seen  much,  and  thought  deeply.  There  are  in 
teresting  interpretations  of  Scripture  also,  and 
round  some  of  these  he  has  thrown  a  halo  of  poetry, 
as  in  his  explanation  of  the  Apocalyptic  "  Sea  of 
Glass  like  unto  Chrystal."  He  dilates  largely  on 
Gospel  doctrine  and  Christian  experience,  with 
great  soundness  and  unction :  even  the  classics 
to  which  he  ever  had  a  leaning,  are  called  in  to 
point  his  moral  and  illustrate  his  argument;  and 
he  speaks  of  "his  cast  off  acquaintance  Horace 
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coming  in  his  way,"  and  again  and  again  recurs  to 
him .  The  style  of  the  letters  is  simple,  fluent,  and 
harmonious ;  and  the  whole  reads  like  a  sweet  song 
of  life — the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  the  hetter 
one  which  is  to  come. 

In  1784  he  preached  the  series  of  sermons  called 
"Messiah,"  which  were  occasioned  by  his  dis 
approval  of  the  performance  of  Handel's  cratorio. 
These  discourses  he  afterwards  published,  with  a 
motto  prefixed  from  Terence,  "Ah  tantamne  rem, 
tarn  negligenter  agere ! "  They  are  noble  evan 
gelical  sermons,  and  unspoilt  by  any  bitterness. 
Controversy  he  disliked,  and  once  said,  quaintly, 
"I  see  its  unprofitableness  in  the  case  of  Job  and 
his  friends,  for  if  God  had  not  interposed,  and 
they  had  lived  on  to  this  day,  they  would  have 
continued  the  dispute." 

Another  time  he  says :  "  My  principal  method 
for  extirpating  heresy  is  by  establishing  truth ; 
one  proposes  to  fill  a  bushel  with  tares,  now  if  I 
can  first  fill  it  with  wheat,  I  shall  defy  his 
attempts." 

As  a  preacher  in  London,  Newton  was  deficient 
in  many  of  the  requisites  for  popularity.  His 
sermons  often  betrayed  inaccuracy  of  composition, 
but  this  only  applies  to  his  spoken  discourses  :  his 
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pen  would  still  correct  the  shortcomings  of  the 
pulpit.  Perhaps  he  preached  too  often  to  preach 
well.  His  voice  was  not  clear,  and  his  action  was 
ungraceful ;  but  then  his  matter  was  so  sound  and 
so  weighty,  his  illustrations  so  pointed  and  so 
happy,  and  there  was  such  a  nimbus  of  truth  and 
loving  earnestness  around  the  old  man,  as  he  bent 
forward  in  his  pulpit,  and  pleaded  with  his  flock, 
that  he  seldom  failed  to  rivet  their  attention,  as 
well  as  to  ensure  their  esteem  and  their  sympathy. 
In  his  person  he  appears,  from  his  picture,  to  have 
been  rather  low  of  stature :.  the  brow  is  thoughtful, 
but  care-wrinkled;  the  eyes  shrewed  and  bright; 
the  mouth  sweet,  yet  resolved.  It  is  a  countenance 
altogether  betokening  good  sense,  strong  deter 
mination,  with  great  benevolence :  a  face  pleasant 
to  look  upon,  and  to  recur  to. 

In  conversation  he  was  always  agreeable,  and  at 
times  pointed  and  sententious,  and  there  is  much 
epigram  and  sober  wit  in  his  "  Table  Talk."  A 
few  specimens  will  prove  this :  he  says,  "Worldly 
men  are  true  to  their  principles ;  and  if  Christian 
people  were  equally  true  to  theirs,  the  visits 
between  the  two  parties  would  be  short  and 
seldom." 

Again,  "Much  depends  on  the  way  we  come 
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into  trouble ;  Paul  and  Jonah  were  both  in  a  storm, 
but  in  very  different  circumstances." 

Again,  "  A  man  ever  in  society  is  always  on  the 
spend — on  the  other  hand,  a  mere  solitary  is  like 
a  lighted  candle  in  an  empty  room." 

Again,  "If  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  were  of 
solid  gold,  and  every  worshipper  were  to  have  a 
bit  of  it,  I  fear  our  nation,  like  his,  would  all  be 
ready  to  fall  down." 

Again,  "  Our  religion  stands  on  two  pillars — 
namely,  what  Christ  did  for  us  in  His  flesh,  and 
what  He  performs  in  us  by  His  Spirit :  most  errors 
arise  in  endeavouring  to  separate  these  two." 

"  Law  has  swept  away  Warburton's  cobwebs  with 
a  single  brush.  Abel  pleased  God,  but  Cain  killed 
him,  therefore  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  please 
God  if  there  were  no  future  state." 

"  Candour  forbids  us  to  estimate  a  character  by 
its  accidental  blots,  yet  thus  have  David  and  others 
been  treated." 

"  Contrivers  of  systems  on  earth  are  like  con 
trivers  of  systems  in  the  heavens,  where  the  sun 
and  moon  keep  the  same  course,  in  spite  of  the 
philosophers." 

With  all  this  sharp- sightedness  his  benevolence 
often  obscured  his  discrimination ;  and  we  are  told 
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of  his  once  remarking  of  an  acquaintance,  "  Well, 
he  is  an  odd  man,  and  has  his  failings,  but  he 
has  great  integrity,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is  going 
to  heaven."  "Whereas,"  adds  Mr.  Cecil,  "we  all 
thought  the  man  more  likely  to  go  into  the  pillory  ! " 
In  1790  his  beloved  wife  died,  to  his  unspeak 
able  grief.  However,  he  preached  her  funeral 
sermon  on  the  following  Sunday,  which  "did  not 
surprise  me,"  says  Mr.  Cecil,  "  as  I  always  con 
sidered  him  an  original,  and  his  case  an  exception 
to  general  habits."  His  friends  came  round  him 
in  his  loneliness,  and  time  and  resignation  healed 
his  wound;  and  the  old  man  grew  very  old,  and 
kept  his  wisdom,  and  his  goodness,  and  his  love 
for  God  and  man  fresh  unto  the  last.  His  memory 
alone  failed  him  when  he  was  about  eighty  years 
old ;  his  eyes  then  grew  dim,  and  his  hearing  dull. 
It  is  told  that,  when  a  young  clergyman  from 
Ireland,  the  Eev.  Peter  Koe,  was  preaching  in  Mr. 
Cecil's  pulpit,  and  was  just  about  to  give  out  his 
text,  he  heard  the  heavy  steps  of  some  one  ascend 
ing  the  stairs  behind  him,  and  turning  round,  saw 
a  very  aged  man  with  his  ear  at  his  elbow,  who 
whispered,  "  Oh,  it  is  only  I — old  John  Newton, 
come  to  hear  you :  go  on,  dear  brother,  and  God 
be  with  you!"  When  his  last  hour  was  near,  he 
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said,  "It  is  a  great  thing  to  die:  I  know  Whom 
I  have  believed."  Another  time  he  cried,  "  More 
light !  more  love  !  more  liberty  ! "  And  just  before 
he  departed,  he  spoke  audibly,  and  said,  "I  am 
satisfied  with  the  Lord's  will  concerning  me;" 
thus  retaining  his  judgment  to  the  last.  He  died 
on  the  21st  of  December,  1807,  aged  eighty-two. 

The  faults  and  irregularities  of  his  early  life  are 
graphically  and  honestly  painted  by  his  own  hand 
m  his  romantic  "  Narrative."  The  incidents  of  his 
later  years  are  less  varied,  but  more  happy.  His 
inner  life  may  be  gathered  from  his  writings, 
his  sound,  clear,  and  heart-searching  sermons,  as 
well  as  from  his  inimitable  "  Letters,"  replete  with 
truth,  manliness,  and  strong  English  sense :  these 
furnish  his  epitaph  and  his  eulogium — 
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MIMI  :  A  STORY  OF  PEASANT  LIFE  IN  NORMANDY.     By 

ESME  STUART,  author  of  "The  Little  Brown  Girl,"  &c.  With 
Three  full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  bds.  2  6 

MRS.  DOBBS'S  DULL  BOY.    By  ANNETTE  LYSTER,  author 

of  "Fan's  Silken  String,"  "  North  Wind  and  Sunshine,"  &c.  With 
Three  full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  bds.  2  b 

NED  GARTH  ;  OR,  MADE  PRISONER  IN  AFRICA.     A  Tale 

of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON,  author  of  "Owen 
Hartley,"  " Two  Shipmates,"  &c.  With  Three  full-page  Illustra 
tions  on  toned  paper.  Crown  8vo Cloth  boards  2  6 

NORTH  WIND  AND  SUNSHINE.      By  ANNETTE  LYSTER, 

author  of  "  Mrs.  Dobbs's  Dull  Boy,"  &c.  With  Three  full-page 
Illustrations  on  toned  paper.  Crown  8vo Cloth  boards  2  6 

NOT  A  SUCCESS.     By  the  author  of  "  Our  Valley,"  "  The 

Children  of  Seeligsberg,"  &c.     With  Three  full-page  Illustrations 

on  toned  paper.     Crown  8vo Cloth  boards    i    6 

OUR  VALLEY.      By  the  author  of  "The   Children  of 

Seeligsberg,"  &c.  With  Three  full-page  Illustrations  on  toned 
paper.  Crown  8vo Cloth  boards  a  6 

OWEN  HARTLEY  ;  OR,  UPS  AND  DOWNS.  A  Tale  of  the 
Land  and  Sea.  By  WILLIAM  H.  G.  KINGSTON,  author  of 
"The  Settlers,"  &c.  &c.  With  Five  full-page  Illustrations  on 
toned  paper.  Crown  8yo Cloth  boards  a  6 

PERCY  TREVOR'S  TRAINING.     By  the  author  of  "Two 

Voyages,"  &c.  With  Three  full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper. 
Crown  8  vo Cloth  boards  a  6 

PHILIP  VANDELEUR'S  VICTORY.    By  C.  H.  EDEN,  author 

of  "Australia's  Heroes,"  "The  Fifth  Continent,"  &c.  With  Three 
full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  boards  a  6 
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PIANO   IN  THE  ATTIC  (THE).     By  ANNETTE  LYSTER, 

author  of  "Fan's  Silken  String,"  &c.  With  Three  full-page 
Illustrations  on  toned  paper.  Crown  8vo Cloth  boards  i  6 

RECLAIMED.     A  Tale.     By  the  Rev.  A.  EUBULE-£VANS. 

With  Three  full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper.     Crown  8vo. 

Cloth  boards    z     6 

ROSEBUDS.     By  the  author  of  "  Our  Valley,"  &c.     With 

Three  full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  bds.     2    6 

ROYAL  BANNER  (THE).      A  Tale  of  Life   Before  and 

After  Confirmation.  By  AUSTIN  CLARE,  author  of  "The  Carved 
Cartoon,"  &c.  With  Three  full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper. 
Crown  8vo Cloth  boards  2  6 

SNOWBALL  SOCIETY  (THE)     A  Story  for  Children.     By 

M.  BRAMSTON,  author  of  "  Rosamond  Ferrars,"  &c.  With  Three 
full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper.  Crown  8vo Cloth  boards  2  6 

SNOW  FORT  AND  THE  FROZEN  LAKE  (THE)  ;  OR, 
CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS  AT  POND  HOUSE.  By  EADGYTH.  With 
Three  full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper.  Crown  8  vo.  Clothboards  2  6 

STORIES  FROM  ITALIAN  HISTORY.     By  B.  MONTGOMERIE 

RANKING.  With  Two  full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper. 
Crown  8vo Cloth  boards  i  6 

Two   VOYAGES,  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  THEM.      By  the 

author  of  "Motherless  Maggie,"  &c.  With  Three  full-page 
Illustrations  on  toned  paper.  Crown  8vo Clothboards  2  o 

WILFORD  FAMILY  (THE)  ;  OR,  HERO-WORSHIP  IN  THE 
SCHOOLROOM.  By  EADGYTH.  With  Three  full-page  Illustrations 
on  toned  paper.  Crown  8vo , Clothboards  i  6 
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